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PREFACE. 

The experiment of last year convinced the pub- 
lisher that an Annual, prepared with reference to the 
true Christian standard, showing goodness in an agree- 
able light, virtue in her sweet loveliness, and piety 
cheerfully promoting happiness, cannot fail of success. 
It is, therefore, with much pleasure that we present 
this second volume of the " Opal " to our friends, the 
moral and religious classes of society, because we 
trust, confidently, that it will meet their approbation. 

Great care has been taken to ensure that variety 
of subjects which is requisite to gratify various tastes, 
and interest persons of every age and vocation ; yet 
all these productions, even the most fanciful, will be 
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found imbued with those pure truths which chasten 
the heart, refine the feelings, and exalt the character of 
the reader. As the various shades and tintings in the 
robe of nature all blend in our idea of the ^< living 
green " of the heavenly " fields " — so, in our Annual, 
the sober reasonings, the brilliant fancies, the solemn 
appeals, the amusing narrative, the pathetic story — 
hjrmn — song — sermon, all harmonize in one deep holy 
sentiment of Christian love. To quote the beautiful 
language of our predecessor in the editorial office, — 
<^ its contents will be fgund opal-hued, reflecting aU 
the brightest lights and colors which the prodigality 
of God's open hand ha3 poured upon the pathway of 
life-" 

We thank Mr. Willis for thus delineating, with his 
ddicate perception and graceful imagery, the plan of 
the ^^ Op^/' which it has been our earnest «ideayc»r 
to fulfil. In doing this, we most gratefiilly acknow- 
ledge the as»siance of many fiiends, and we also have 
the inestimable privilege of giving to our readers the 
productions of some ol the most distinguished clergy- 
men of the principal religkms denomiiiations in our 
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land. We only regret that ill health and indispen- 
sable engagements have prevented the accession of 
several honored names, which, another year, we hope 
to gather as new and beautifiil rays in our pure Opal. 

SARAH J. HALE. 
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INCIDENTAL INFLUENCE OF MISSIONS TO 
THE HEATHEN. 

ST S^HX BIV. JOXZ. PA.BKZB, P. D. 

The movements of Divine Providence indicate a pro- 
found wisdom by the largeness and variety of their results. 
If we fix our minds upon a given instance of the Creator's 
beneficence, we shall commonly find that the good di- 
rectly achieved is not only greater than we had at first 
imagined, but also that there were other concurrent 
designs of greater moment than that which had seemed to 
us the direct object. The Supreme Being always does 
good on a scale of inconceivable magnificence and 
grandeur. 

If he were about to illumine the path of one of his 
servants through a dark forest, he would, in doing it, 
pour a flood of sunlight over half the globe. Thus, in 
addition to accomplishing the direct object for a solita* 
ry individual, he would lead forth all the brute animals 
to seek their food, awaken millions of human beings to 
useful industry, and delight their vision with ten thou- 
sand objects of surpassing beauty. If he w^re about 
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to replenish the cistern of a poor widow, in answer to 
her fervent prayers, he would, in accomplishing this ob- 
ject, clothe a whole broad region with verdure and flow- 
ers, and fill the air with fragrance, and raise up the 
drooping corn, and cheer men's hearts with the sure 
hope of a bountiful harvest. So, if God would convert a 
solitary transgressor from the error of his ways, he would, 
in doing it, touch favorably a hundred circles of influ- 
ence with which the man was connected. He would 
make it the means of saving others. He would gratify 
the church on earth. He would set in motion a new 
wave of joy in heaven— a wave that would roll on, till it 
should reach, on every side, the utmost verge of his uni- 
versal monarchy. " There is joy in heaven over one 
sinner that repenteth." 

This same action of general laws, and this wise con- 
catenation of beneficent influences, give inconceivable 
power to human action, when employed to benefit man- 
kind. Benevolent enterprises, when they are success- 
fully carried forward, often accomplish incidentally re- 
sults that ar^ of far greater moment than those which 
were the direct incentives to exertion. • 

When our Pilgrim fathers touched Plymouth rock 
they attained their primary and direct object. They 
gained an asylum of peace. The dreary forests of this 
new world were to them Elysian fields, because here 
they could hide themselves fi'om persecution. It cannot 
indeed be doubted that many of those far-seeing men of 
faith often cast a glance down through coming ages, 
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and anticipated something of the good which has actually 
arisen, and which shall yet arise from their adventurous 
movement. Their direct object, however, and that upon 
which many rested as an ultimatum, was liberty to wor- 
ship God. But in attaining this liberty they achieved 
other results, in comparison with which their then pres- 
ent tranquillity was only as the small dust of the bal- 
ance. They exerted a reflex influence upon the old 
world of a magnitude greater than any human mind can 
estimate. When they leaped upon that rock all Europe 
shook with the concussion ; the foundations of tyranny 
were loosed ; and the masses of the population of the 
old world have been heaving like an earthquake, from 
that day to the present hour. This country too has be- 
came a grand asylum for the oppressed of all nations, 
and is now sending forth efficient infhiences for remould- 
ing the character of distant tribes. 

In a manner analogous to this, the missionary tause 
is accomplishing incidental results far greater than those 
ftt which it directly aims. Tru6, it aims directly at the 
conversion of this whde world to Christ, and no enter- 
prise can be more magnificent. But the process, by 
which our modern missionary movement aims to con- 
vert the world, should be observed. 

It surveys the field. It estimates 800,000,000 as the 
objects of its charity. It plants and sustains a mission 
in a given locality, and aims with as much directness as 
possible to enlighten benighted men and turn them to 
God. If it introduce arts and sciences and the comforts 
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of civilized society, these blessings, like our Saviour's 
miracles of healing, are employed for a higher end than 
the merely secular good which they secure. They are 
used to accredit a spiritual mission, and to aid the work 
of converting those conmiunities to God. When a few 
have been won and somewhat elevated by this process, 
they conjoin their influence with that of the missionaries 
to extend the work. This done, a similar process is 
carried forward in another place. 

The direct object of our missionary operations is to 
multiply these points of light till the whole heathen world 
shall be dotted over with them, and at the same time to 
foster them, and extend their influence, by sending rein- 
forcements of preachers and instructors, and furnishing 
them with all well tried spiritual appliances, and enlarg- 
ing the circumference of each till their circles of radi- 
ance shall meet and illumine and sanctify the world. 

While this direct process is going on, and greatly 
absorbing the attention, and calling forth the energies of 
the Christian world, God is educing from the enterprise 
an amount of incidental good greatly surpassing the an- 
ticipations of the most sanguine friends of our religion. 

One of the most interesting forms of this incidental 
good is found in the influence of Christian missions on 

GENERAL PHILANTHROPY. 

The age in which we live is not more distinguished 
for its rapid improvements in the useful arts, and its 
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quick practical movements, than for a marked augmenta- 
tion of philanthropic action. It cannot be said that mis- 
sions to the heathen gave rise to this spirit. On the 
contrary, the missionary enterprise was developed from 
previous silent changes, that had been gradually work- 
ing in the hidden strata of society in an earlier age. 
The seeds of modern missions were sown during the 
period of the Reformation. After the more violent con- 
vulsions of that period had mainly subsided, a number 
of benevolent institutions sprang up which differed ma- 
terially from those institutions of Charity that had been 
founded previously to the Reformation. They com- 
manded less wealth, but they were directed to better 
ends, and employed better agencies. They aimed to 
diffuse popular intelligence and religious knowledge. 
They employed teachers, preachers of the Gospel, and 
the power of the press. 

Among these benevolent institutions appeared our 
missionary associations of modern date and character. 
No one of the active associations of that time can be 
looked upon as warming, the others into life. They 
rather sprung up together from a common origin, the 
teaching of the Reformers. They aided each other by 
a perpetual interaction and by a sort of social co-opera- 
tion. But after a time the missionary work, from its 
peculiar characteristics, acquired a decidedly prominent 
and leading influence. 

It is not necessary to trace the causes of this promi- 
nence. But as a number of institutions of kindred char- 
2» 
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acter arose nearly together, some one must naturally 
acquire an ascendency over the rest. As, when a num- 
ber of persons are seeking, in various ways, a common 
object — for instance, national independence — for a time 
they act without any marked distinction ; but when the 
cause is a little further developed only one Washington 
is found, and he, by the peculiarities of his character and 
the force of circumstances, is made to lead all the rest. 
So here, foreign missions acquired a prominence that 
rendered it a leader in the philanthropic movements of 
the age. 

One of the means, by which it accomplished this 
object, was the standard of benevolent action which it 
erected. It was a work which, in the beginning of the 
enterprise, especially demanded a vigorous faith. To 
send a few young men into the midst of a mass of degrad- 
ed heathen, with the hope of overturning old supersti- 
tions, and regenerating society, was a most unpromising 
enterprise. The world laughed to scorn the friends of 
missions to the heathen. The greater portion of the 
church, even, regarded it as a Quixotic undertaking. 

Who, under such circumstances, would rally around 
the missionary standard ? None but men of faith — men 
that could venture to say with an Apostle, " I can do all 
things, through Christ who strengtheneth me." The 
peculiar trials connected with the commencement of 
the work operated as the tests employed at the waters did 
upon the troops of Gideon. They reduced the numbers 
to a few chosen men. Happily for the missionary cause. 
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it has, from that day to this, demanded so much self- 
denial, that hitherto only the chosen men of the cause of 
general philanthropy have exercised a prominent part in 
carrying it forward. 

Our missionaries, who have gone to the heathen, have 
formed such an efficient corps in the cause of philan- 
thropy, that their example has every where stimulated 
benevolent feeling. Perhaps there is no one instrumen- 
tality, after the example of our Saviour and his Apostles, 
that can exert such an influence in awakening benevolent 
desires, and in p?ompting beneficent action, as the biog- 
raphy of one that goes about doing good. The life of 
John Howard alone has done a thousand-fold more good, 
by awakening a spirit of philanthropy, than he accom- 
plished by his direct personal exertion. But who can 
estimate the power of the examples of such men as Brain- 
erd, and Martyn, and Parsons, and of such females as 
Harriet Newell and Mrs. Judson, and twenty others, 
male and female, who have made of themselves an offer- 
ing to God in behalf of the perishing heathen ! 

There has been a principle exhibited, also, in the 
foreign missionary enterprise, which has operated with 
even greater power than these personal examples in pro- 
moting general philanthropy. The missionary associa- 
tions have directed their efforts towards the most de- 
graded of our species. They have put all the appliances 
of philanthropy to the severest proof They have made 
a full trial of the power of human charity, and of the 
power of the gospel. The experiment has increased the 
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confidenee of men in the influence of well directed benev- 
olent action. It i» true that the same principles had been 
abundantly established by the history of the conquests 
achieved by the primitive church. But these achieve- 
ments were associated with miraculous agency, and dim- 
med to the popular vision by the mists of ages. Mod- 
ern missionary effwt is restoring their pristine j&eshness. 
Actual successes have dem<»istrated that no obstacles 
can long stand befwe the influence of Christian love, 
wielding the power of the gospel. The most degraded 
communities may be enlightened, sanctified, elevated, 
and employed in exercising a similar influence over 
others. 

Philanthropic action may be divided into two kinds, 
as marked by the direct object sought. One kind is that 
which seeks to mitigate the painful consequences of pos- 
itive vices and a defective character. Such action ex- 
pends itself mainly in Hospitals and Alms-houses, and in 
providing temporary relief ior the suffering poor. This is 
a work which the truly benevolent cannot entirely neglect. 
But there is no one thing in which a Christian communi- 
ty acts with such signal improvidence, as in giving the 
prominence which is imparted to this kind of exertion. 

The other kind of philanthropic action, which aims 
at prevention — which saves men from suffering by saving 
them from vice ; which forms in them a character that 
leads at once to temporal and i^iritual prosperity, is the 
truest benevolence — is love under the guidance of a 
mature and far-seeing wisdom. This kind of effect the 
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foreign missionary cause has magnified and made honor- 
able. Its work has been almost totally of this character. 
While a sufficient amount of .money and labor is expend- 
ed in this country and Great Britain alone, in a single 
year, to send the gospel to every creature, in merely mit- 
igating a few of the grosser consequences of vice ; the 
missionary enterprise, with small expenditure, and feeble 
instrumentalities, is raising up whole nations to pros- 
perity and happiness. Our Christian governments are 
thus putting millions of dollars, every year, " into a bag 
with holes." While such benefactions give temporary 
relief, they reach not the source of the evil. 

But foreign missions are demonstrating, on a scale of 
sufficient largeness, that the remedial method is the true 
one ; and that human philanthropy will never become 
effidctive in meeting all the wants and woes of men, till 
it shall take this direction. 

In addition to this, it must be said that this high ex- 
ample and these grand principles and successes are widely 
published by the very nature of the missionary work. 

If an example of equal power and brightness had 
been exhibited in the interior of a single nation, and 
made by that nation itself, the influence would have been 
limited. For, besides its appearing to be less purely a 
work of benevolence, it would be set forth only in a single 
tongue as a benefit to the nation that made the eifort. 
As such, it would be a long period before the result 
should be fiiUy known. But these missionary stations 
dot the coasts of foreign lands. Commerce brings men 
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of aU naticms to witness both their action and the result. 
Their aehievements become published in all the principal 
languages. The stations are unconnected with any 
thing like colonies to augment the possessions of the 
nations from which the missionaries emanated. They 
spring from sects that are so much separated as to pre- 
vent any suspicion of promoting an ambitious hierarchy. 
In short, the Protestant missionary stations among the 
heathen, at the present day, are bright monuments of 
philanthropy, erected all along the coasts of benighted 
lands. Our barques of commerce are attracted by their 
moral beauty, and carry intelligence from them to all 
Christian countries. 

Every conquest which our missionaries make is thus 
quickly heralded, so that their relations, to the benevo- 
lent at home, are not unlike the relations of a spirited 
vanguard to the main body of ^an army, when occupying 
a post of danger, and gaining constant victories. Their 
noble behavior is seen. The shouts of triumph are heard. 
Every benevolent institution claps its hands for joy, 
and presses forward to make similar achievements. 

Nor is the incidental influence of foreign missions 
less manifestly beneficial in its action upon 

INTERNATIONAL TRANQUILLITY. 

The friends of foreign missions believed, from the 
first, that when the Gospel should become widely ext^id- 
ed, then kingdom would not rise up against kingdom, 
and the nations would not learn war any more. But they 
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did not expect to exert, in the very incipienc j of their 
work, as they have done ahready, a most efficient influ<- 
ence in promoting a pacific spirit. 

Great nati<mal wars, like private quarrels, frequently 
take their rise in things of comparatively small moment. 
Where the boundaries of nations touch each other, or 
where the action of commerce brings distant points into 
occasional contact, a difficulty arises. A few subjects of 
government, on either side, become excited, and com- 
municate their angry sentiments to their countrymen re- 
spectively. To violent and bitter recriminations, succeed 
fierce resentments. National honor begins to be talked 
of. Those who are interested by the hope of office or 
emolument pervert the national counsels, and a destruc- 
tive war is the result. 

Now a few wise men, residing at the point of con- 
tact, may often check such a mischief in its very com- 
mencement. Our missionaries are well qualified for 
such a work, and they not unfrequently sustain just such. 
relations to the parties as to give them the very influ- 
ence needed for its accomplishment. They are edu- 
cated men. They possess large and liberal views. The 
foreign missionary, by devoting himself to the interests 
of another people, has divested his mind of that feverish 
sensitiveness to the honor of his country which leads 
men to advocate enormous wrongs, under the sacred 
name of patriotism. If a difficulty, threatening the dis- 
turbance of international peace, spring up between the 
country of his adqption and the land of his nativity, he is 
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an impartial daysman. He is more than merely impar- 
tial. He loves both with a warm affection. Besides this, 
he has the deepest interest in restoring perfect amity. 
War will inevitably throw great impediments in the way 
of his benevolent enterprise. While these causes secure 
the exertion of whatever influence he may possess in favor 
of peace, the character and position of our foreign mis- 
sionaries enable them to exert a powerful influence. 

It cannot be doubted that the preservation of peace 
between this country and Great Britain will exert a 
vast influence in securing the peace of the world. But 
the co-operation of American and British Christians has 
had a vast influence in creating harmonious feelings and 
warm friendships between many thousands of the sub- 
jects of these two governments, on opposite sides of the 
Atlantic. No sooner does a difiiculty arise, like that 
from burning the steamer Caroline, or from a vexed 
question in relation to the boundaries of adjacent terri- 
tories, than all these friends of missions are filled with 
solicitude. They say, it must not be. We cannot have 
a war with our English brethren. It will embarrass 
our missionary work. It will interrupt our happy inter- 
course. If they are wrong, they must be borne with. 
Time must be taken to impart correct information. Pa- 
tience must be exercised. We must assume that the 
English people are our friends, and that kind and wise 
negotiations will overcome every difiiculty. 

These sentiments are uttered by the lips of half a mil- 
lion of our best citizens, the friends of missions. Nor 
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are thej merely uttered. Thej are poured forth with 
warm and earnest feehngs, and that too at the very time 
to give them the greatest effect. In the incipiency of 
the mischief, when the bravados of unprincipled men 
are beginning to inflame hot passions, these kindly sen- 
timents, like the playing of ten thousand fountains, ex-' 
tinguish the threatening conflagration. The public 
mind grows more calm and pacific. Statesmen catch 
the general feeling. Negotiation assumes a bland con- 
ciliatory tone. The wwk of peace goes forward. An 
honorable adjustment ensues, and public dinners honor 
the immediate agents of the happy transactions. 

Certainly no objections ought to be made to the bud- 
ding and blooming wreaths of honor being placed upon 
the brows of statesmen on these occasions. " They are 
God's ministers in this very thing." But still, those 
sentiments which have sprung up in the public mind 
from missionary co-operation, have furnished not a few 
of the seeds, small as mustard, from which the verdure 
and buds and blossoms of these wreaths of honor were 
produced. 

Another interest has been affected by Christian 
missions that is more purely incidental than the interests 
of philanthropy and international peace. The instru- 
ments employed by the missionary necessarily advances 

LITERATURE AND THE ARTS. 

It is true that modern minions have not yet accom- 
plished much in respect ^o what is commonly termed 
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fine writing. Those who have been most occupied with 
the work have found little time for reading ancient and 
modern classics, and producing splendid monuments of 
elegant literature. Yet a few volumes of Christian 
researches can be found that are worthy to be placed 
beside the most polished writers. In poetry, our modern 
missions have produced no massive epics, though they 
might furnish the theme for a grand poem. But they 
have greatly enriched our sacred lyrics. The value of 
poetry, like that of gems, depends so much upon a bril- 
liant quality, that a few stanzas of lyrical composition 
of high character, suited to a concert of the whole Chris- 
tian world, may possess inestimable worth. Such is 
Bishop Heber's incomparable hymn beginning with the 

words, 

" From Greenland's icy mountains." 

If Christian missions had produced no other fruit of 
the kind, this one production is worthy of being regarded 
as a valuable accession to English poetry. 

In biography, a species of composition that combines 
philosophy, history, ethics, and, as Cariyle thinks, every 
thing, not excluding the Epic poem, our missionary con- 
tributions to English literature are exceedingly rich. 

But more than all this, is the influence of missions 
upon eloquence. 

The time will come when the cogent reasonings and 
tender persuasions and stirring appeals that have been 
called forth by the missionary work will be placed beside 
the most massive specimens of a commanding eloquence. 
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Demosthenes, and Cicero, and Chatham, and Webster, 
and Wayland's " Moral Dignity of the Missionary En- 
terprise," with other similar discourses, will be placed 
on the same shelf of the future scholar. 

There is another advantage to the cause of literature 
that is not often observed, but which must ultimately 
prove to be of the greatest moment, — the accumulation 
of accurate and authentic materials for future history. 
A large number of missionary periodicals is continually 
sent forth from the press. The object of these publica- 
tions is to furnish the friends of missions with such intel- 
ligence as will serve to stimulate and direct their en- 
deavors. Incidentally, however, this process is laying 
up vast stores of materials for a future history, embracing 
clear views of customs, governments, and mythologies, 
that are about to pass away forever. While this informa- 
tion is employed only for present practical purposes, and 
is published for no other use, its unobserved accumula- 
tion is exceedingly rapid. Yet unperceived as are its 
silent accretions, it rises like the majestic growth of a 
coral continent, and one day it will be found to contain 
in regular strata the early annals of mighty nations. 

Nor ought the interesting fact to be overlooked, that 
Christian missionaries are forming, in many instances, 
the very beginnings of a national literature. They reduce 
oral tongues to a written language. They produce the 
first grammars, and dictionaries, and bring to their aid 
the skill acquired by studying ancient polished languages 
and our own, and modern philosophy and art, to give to 
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those newly written tongues advantages of a peculiar 
character. 

In our own English vernacular, grammatical treatises 
were formerly of a most unscientific, barbarous charac- 
ter. The polishing of our rugged tongue has been 
exceedingly slow. In all our literature, we have not had 
a single writer en English grammar who has treated his 
subjects in a manner entirely worthy of his theme. Our 
orthography is vexed with silent letters, and unending 
anomalies. But where our learned missionaries form 
the orthography of a language, they adopt such princi- 
ples as will enable every one, who has once learned the 
one sound represented by each written character, to spell 
with the utmost facility and accuracy. One has only to 
inspect the Hawaiian New Testament for a single half 
hour, under a competent teacher, to perceive that no skill 
is necessary to spell any word correctly, if the sound have 
once fallen distinctly upon the ear. Our modern educa- 
tion prepares men peculiarly for such a labor. The ad- 
vantages of our missionaries for this work are great. 
They have been made familiar with the grammars of the 
ancient Greek and Latin classics. Many of them are 
well acquainted with our fine philosophical systems for 
teaching modem tongues. 

The advantage, to a future national literature, of 

^having been formed by such men is inestimable. They 

impart to it its first character. They place in the hands 

of the people, at the very birth of their literary existence, 

manuals of learning in many respects better than those 
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whicl} we enjoy after centuries of progressive improve- 
ment. The small population of the Sandwich Islands, 
to-day, possess a system of orthography incomparably 
better than our own, and their manuals of grammar are 
arranged with more of scientific accuracy and symmetry 
than those over which the millions who speak the Eng- 
lish tongue are compelled to stumble along during the 
processes of elementary education. 

Nor is it a matter of small moment to a nation rising 
up from barbarism, that its first literature should be re- 
plete with sound thought and Christian purity. The 
early literature of a people always exerts a vast influence 
upon its character. A more advanced age reverts to it, 
as the source of its idioms and the means of ascertain- 
ing the precise power of its words and phrases. Johnson 
refers us to the early idiomatic writers of our language 
as "the wells of English undefiled." When we ap- 
proach these wells, however, we find a great part of them 
to consist of puerile sagas and obscene songs, and bal- 
lads in praise of gentlemen freebooters. If they were 
pure from admixtures of Norman French and barbar- 
ous Latin — which they are not — ^they are far from being 
pure from those polluting sentiments that will inflict an 
injury upon our youth, which will more than counter- 
balance all the advantages which they may be able to 
derive from the Saxon originals. 

But the earliest literature that those nations will en- 
joy, to whom our missionaries have first given a written 
language, possesses a totally different character. It is 
3* 
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replete with sound thought and authentic information. 
It is illumined with the beams of divine revelation, and 
fragrant with the breathings of a heavenly spirit. When 
future generations shall go back to the earliest records 
in their native tongue, they may well call those records 
"the wells of" the language "undefiled." It will be 
true of them in a. sense in which it never has been true 
of any tongue, save the ancient Hebrew. 

Another immense advantage to the cause of general 
literature, derived from the missionary work, is observa> 
ble in its power in diffusing the knowledge of the Eng- 
lish language. This language is destined to exert a 
commanding influence. It contains a vast amount of 
science. It is emphatically the language of civil liberty, 
and among all modern tongues it holds the first place, as 
the language of sound scientific theology and an evan- 
gelic faith. 

To the race speaking this language, God in his prov- 
idence has given an immense influence. The British 
empire is the great central power among the nations 
of the old world. Her colonies and establishments 
are so extended that there seems to be no limit set 
to her prospective augmentation. The same Anglo-Sax- 
on race, planted in these United States, has already the 
most formidable power of any nation on the Western 
Continent, with the prospect of soon embracing a popu- 
lation of a hundred millions. By this race God is send- 
ing the Gospel to the heathen nations. Wherever these 
missionary operations are carried forward with suc- 
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cess, the native clergy, and indeed all m the higher 
schools, are taught the English language. Hence this 
language becomes a classic, and must ultimately be re- 
garded as an acquirement necessary to the attainment 
of posts of the first influence. Who can estimate the 
importance, to the cause of literature, of having such a 
language associated with all high attainments of learning 
among newly rising nations ? 

Those arts, also, which are directly connected with 
the creation and diffusion of literature, are made known 
wherever the missionary carries the Gospel. The press 
being introduced to aid the missionary work, becomes, 
after a time, a familiar and powerful engine of general 
literature and popular enlightenment Periodicals, quar- 
terlies and monthlies, are already established among 
nations but lately degraded, unlettered heathens. The 
commercial and general newspaper already appears with 
its liberalizing influence, giving a new spring to all the 
arts of civilized life. 

Valuable publications are stereotyped, and the plates 
are laid up for future use. When many of these works 
themselves shall have fallen into general desuetude, the 
stereotype plates will remain in accumulated masses. A 
future age will find them, as we find the remains of for- 
mer generations in the immense catacombs of the East. 
There will be, however, this difference : human power can 
command their resurrection, and compel them to relate 
the story of their birth and all the things which the peo- 
ple that created them ever did. 
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In a similar manner, all the arts of civilized life are 
planted among barbarous nations by our missionaries. 
The missionary family is a little model of a cultivated 
Christian state. The natives learn to admire in their 
revered teachers a thousand little arts which give a 
charm to improved society. They see w^man elevated 
to be the companion of her husband. They witness her 
skill in adding to the comforts of her household. In 
those domestic arts are found the seeds of all useful man- 
ufactures. Thus their minds become gradually prepared 
to enter upon new branches of industry. This multi- 
plies the materials for commerce ; and trade still further 
advances the knowledge of the useful arts. 

An increased intercourse with Christian nations leads 
men of authority and power to employ the printing press, 
the iron road, and the steam vessel. These arts not only 
bring all other arts along with them, but they waken to 
a quick and earnest attention a mass of mind which had 
slumbered so long as to be unsusceptible of being 
aroused to enterprise and activity by a less surprising 
action. 

Thus do foreign missions achieve a work perfectly 
incidental, and aside from their direct object, of suffi- 
cient moment to justify a far greater expenditure of toil 
and money and life than has ever been employed in this 
noble work. It is true that the work of missions places 
its appeal on higher grounds. It calls us to diffuse a 
pure and soul-elevating faith. It proposes to wrest im- 
mortal souls from a degradation and misery, both of 
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which are increasingly deep and eternal. It demands 
that very compassion which brought the Son of God from 
heaven. But if the views of Christians were totally mis- 
taken, so far as their direct end is regarded, no benevo- 
lent mind would dare do otherwise than bid them God- 
speed in their work. Let a faith that scatters such bless- 
ings by the way go on and prosper. It professes to 
carry a healing medicine, a sure remedy to dying souls. 
If it do not heal one, yet, since theM}reaking of its box 
of ointment fills the whole world with fragrance, Heaven 
speed its way. All the liberal arts shall bless it as their 
friend. The genius of literature shall smile as she con- 
templates its work of cultivating barbarous tongues, and 
accumulating the materials of history, and enriching the 
stores of eloquence and song. Philanthropy, too, with 
her thousand associations of charity, shall cheer by her 
shouts of encouragement the Christian faith in her bold 
daring to act for the whole world, on the principle of 
giving first the greatest blessings, and in giving them to 
the most degraded, by missions to the heathen. 
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As the summer dews, distilling 
Gently, raise the drooping flower. 

All its buds with beauty filling, 

All its leaves with health and power ; — 

So the Sabbath rest to woman 
Comes with healing virtue fraught. 

Heavenly dew on floweret human. 
By her angel watchers brought. 

Men, like pines that brave the thunder. 
Through the crushing storms may rise, — 

But their funeral shadow under. 
Who could see the blessed skies 7 

Love's bright hopes and fancies cheerful 
Never there would seek repose, — 

Such is man, stem, gloomy, fearful. 
When no Sabbath rest he knows : 

Earth's Circ^n pleasures blind him. 
Mind the thrall of sense is bow*d, — 

Superstition's dark robes bind him. 
Heavy as an iron shroud. 
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But o'er woman's gentler nature. 

Finer sense and purer soul, 
Moulded by the angel's stature, 

Earth has never held control. 

When she sinn'd 'twas Wisdom tempted. 

Earnest purpose God to scan ; 
This is why she lives exempted 

From the toil imposed on man. 

He must work — the world subduing 

Till it blooms like Eden bright ; 
She must watch — ^his faith renewing 

From her urn of Eden's light. 

Thus of her was promise given. 

And by her the Saviour came ; 
Man's first thought, first hope of heaven. 

Mingles with his mother's name : 

Never will he hear another 

Word of human origin. 
Which has power, like this of mother, 

To restrain his soul from sin. 

As the wandering seaman tumeth 

Ever to one steadfast star, 
So the mother's love-light bumeth 

O'er her son, or near or far. 

To the Sabbath's holy altar 

'Twas her hand that led him first ; — 
Oft the strong man's soul would falter. 

But for faith in boyhood nurs'd. 
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When, her day of trial ended, 
In the sheltering grave she lies. 

Still with heaven her image blended, 
Draws him upward to the ^es. 

Then the wife, in angel seeming. 
Clasps his weary, toiling hand. 

With her love his lot redeeming, — 
Ever by his side to stand. 

When life's flood of cares he bideth, 
And dark clouds his vision fill, 

She his sad eye onward guideth. 
Where hope's sunshine resteth still : 

Sunshine that is darkened never. 
If our heavenly watchers come. 

And they minister wherever 
Pious woman hath her home : 

Their sweet tones her spirit heareth. 
Their soft eyes illume her path ; 
' This is why so meek she beareth 
Want and sorrow, pain and death. 

Man, thy arm with strength is gifted. 
And thy will the world can bind. 

But, vdth power and pride uplifted, 
Would'st thou canonize the mind ? 

Grant thee learning, wealth, and talentr- 
Life immortal will they give ? 

'Tis the heart that holds the balance, — 
Love alone in heaven will live. 
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Yes, and Love, o'er earth extended. 

Must the sovereign sceptre sway, 
Ere the reign of sin is ended. 

Ere the just enjoy their day. 

Thon, who calm heaven's will awaitest. 

On thy heart these counsels bind — 
Gentlest things work changes greatest ; 

Truth, when pure, is ever kind : — 

Where a slave the woman liveth. 

Slaves the mass of men must be ; 
Where no rest the Sabbath giveth. 

Never can the soul be free. 

Would'st thou draw the angels nearer T 

Make the woman's lot more blest ; — 
Would'st thou read heaven's wisdom clearer 7 

Holier keep the Sabbath Rest. 
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BY THIO. liliDTAElD OTJTLBR. 

London is a wonder that never grows old. Every 
day the stranger finds some new cause for astonishment ; 
something to see which he had never seen before ; some 
new evidence of the immensity of that living mass that is 
congregated around him. Let him set off from a cen- 
tral point, and walk for hours together through crowded 
streets, and narrow lanes, and open squares, one after 
another rising before him until he is ready to believe 
that there is no green country beyond, and London has 
no end. Let him clamber to the summit of St. PauPs, 
and stretch his eyes far up the windings of the Thames 
till it disappears in the mazes of dwellings, and then let 
him turn and look downward, and watch the vessels 
dropping down the river till they are lost in the haze 
that lines the horizon, and even then he will not have 
reached the farthest limit of the 'world of London.' 
Or let him place himself in the window of my own 
apartment in Trafalgar Square, and look out upon the 
tide of existence that flows every day through Charing 
Cross, the greatest thoroughfare in the world. Day and 
night this never ceasing, ever changing tide rolls on, and 
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he who should wait for the current to flow by would be 
no wiser than the countryman who sat down on the river 
bank with the same vain expectation. 

When I awoke on the first Sabbath morning of my 
sojourn in London, the first thought that arose to me was 
of wonder if all the bustle of noisy life which had stun- 
ned me with its ceaseless ongoings could be stopped so 
suddenly. I had heard indeed that, like the Parisians, 
the people of London had no Sabbath. But great was 
my surprise and pleasure, on going down into the streets, 
to And them still ; the shops were closed ; the drays and 
carts were no longer running ; and the few foot passen- 
gers walked along quietly. In the eastern part of Lon- 
don, the old city proper, among the wretched inhabitants 
of Wapping and Goodman's fields, and in the dark lanes 
and valleys filled with poverty and vice, there is but little 
to distinguish it fi-om other days ; but in the respectable 
quarters of the town the day is observed with as much 
external propriety as in the most of our own cities, out 
of New-England. 

A first Sabbath in London it might be difficult to 
know how to spend. Among the many eminent and 
useful ministers of Christ who are brought together with- 
in the compass of such a city, it might seem hard to 
make a selection. But I had long had my favorite 
there, although I had never been there ; one whom I had 
determined to see and hear as soon as Providence 
brought him in my way. There were many things 
which had come to my ear, and had excited in me an 
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ardent longing to look upon that gifted and beloved ser* 
vant of God, Baptist NoeL His high birth and noble 
talents consecrated to the self-denying office, his pure, 
unaffected humility, his burning zeal, which, despising 
|dl sectarian distinctions, had warmed towards all true 
disciples of Christ by whatever name they are called, 
and his childlike gentleness of spirit, had all combined to 
render him to me an object of admiration approaching to 
reverence. )Ie preaches in old Bedford Chapel, which 
was a long distance from my lodgings, and I set out 
thither on foot. 

At every st^ there was something to remind me that 
I was in London. The long street through which part 
of my journey lay was the Strand^ of which I had read 
a thousand times in my nursery. On one side, I passed 
the relics of an old palace in which Wolsey entertained 
Henry VHI. Farther on, an old dingy arch was thrown 
across the street, from which grim statues look down on 
the passers by. That was Temple Bar. More than one 
hundred and sixty years ago that arch was erected, when 
Milton was yet alive, when Newton was writing the 
"Principia," when Walpole was a schoolboy at his 
' form,' and Addison was an infant on the knee. A lit^ 
tie farther on is the court, narrow eind dismal, in which 
'^ great English Samuel Johnson " lived and died ; and 
at the head of the gentiy rising hill stands St. Paul's. 

^ Just Us I was passing the front of this celebrated 
cathedral, I met two gaudy carriages covered with gilt 
and trappings, and bedecked with the most childish gin- 
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gerbread finery. In the first one was a fleshy man in 
scarlet coat and gold lace, and on the front, and rear of 
his carriage lolled a couple of fat footmen with most 
preposterous hats and flowing wigs. He was the Lord 
Mayor on his way to hear a charity sermon ! Judging 
from the appearance emd number of the beggars in the 
streets, it would be well to have charity sermons every 
Sunday. As for these poor wretches, there is no Sab- 
bath to them. They haunt you at every corner on your 
way to church, and follow you even to the door. One 
poor boy, ragged and emaciated, dogged me for a con- 
siderable distance, and begged of me "a ha'penny," for 
he liad yet had no breakfast at that late hour in the day ! 
Some are impostors, but there was no counterfeit in his 
earnest pitiful cry, which came from a soul into which 
the iron had entered. Public charity will always be 
abused. There will always be many knaves to impose 
on your benevolence, but there are in such a city many, 
very many, genuine sufferers, to whom life is a burden — 
who live by the charities of unknown benefactors, and 
when they become too feeble to bring themselves with- 
in their reach, die — to be ,buried by unknown hands in 
that grave which bears no flowers, and is watered by no 
tears. 

Afler a long walk I found the Chapel, which is situ- 
ated in Bedford Row, just out of High Holborn. It is a 
very antique structure, having been built during the reign 
of Queen Anne. Scott, the celebrated commentator, 
once preached here. Afler him came Cecil of beloved 
4* 
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memory. It was to hear him in this very chapel that 
Wilberforoe once persuaded William Pitt to be present ; 
and, after a most pungent discourse, as they were leaving 
the house, Pitt assured him that he could not understand 
a single idea in the sermon ! Truly the natural man 
discerneth not the things of the Spirit. Among the other 
celebrated predecessors of Mr. Noel, were the Hon. Ge- 
rard Noel and Bishop Wilson of Calcutta. The present 
occupant, the Hon. and Rev. Baptist Wriothesley Noel, 
18 of noble family, being the son of Sir Ralph Noel, and 
his mother was a countess — her name I now forget. 
Instead of the usual round of gayety and dissipation to 
which the young gentry of England are so strongly 
tempted, Mr. Noel early devoted himself to the self-de- 
nying labors of the cross. His talents, his piety, and his 
winning address, soon placed him in the front rank of 
popular preachers, and he is now a favorite with every 
sect and every class. 

His chapel was filled when I came in, but by the 
kindness of the lady sexton I was shown to a comfortable 
seat. The hymns sung were from a small collection 
made by Mr. Noel himself, and he took part in the pre- 
paratory service. When he entered the pulpit slowly 
and solemnly, and bowed down to prayer, every eye was 
turned upon him. His personal appearance is pleasing. 
He is of the middle stature, slender, and has a thin, mel- 
ancholy face, over which a faint smile is playing during 
some of his most earnest and touching appeals. His hair 
is long and dark ; and he appears to be no more than forty. 
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Mr. Noel is not, in the popular sense of that term, a 
striking preacher. He is never vociferous, he has no 
theatrical starts, and never employs quaint phrases to 
raise a smile. He is always mild, chaste, and simple, 
but alv(rays earnest, faithful, and deeply spiritual. His 
preaching is full of unction from on high. ^' Christ and 
him crucified'* is the scope of his theology, and this he 
expounds and brings home to the simplest heart before 
him. While his manner is not boisterous or vehement, 
it is yet singularly impressive. I can sometimes call up 
his figure now before me, and hear his low, sweet voice 
once more, as he raised both arms slowly, and spread 
them out over his people, while he poured forth a fervent 
appeal that thrilled through every heart ; and then, drop- 
ping his hands on the desk before him, leaned forward," 
and in tremulous tones exclaimed — ** I call you to 
witness, my people, that I have ceased not to warn you 
night and day with tears." 

" He preached as if he ne'er would preach again : 
He preached as d3ring unto dying men." 

As I passed out of the house, after the service was 
concluded, I looked into the pulpit, which is beside the 
door, and the holy man was still seated in his place, his 
head bowed down in deep thought, perhaps in prayer for 
the multitude who had listened to his instructions, and 
were carrying them away to prove either a savor of life 
unto life, or of death unto death. It was my privilege to 
see many of the noble, the eminent of England, both in 
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rank and in genius, but upon none did I look with such 
an interest, approaching to awe, as upon this * highest 
style of man,' this faithful minister of Christ. 

But Mr. Noel is not merely an eloquent preacher 
from his own pulpit. He preaches every day he lives by 
his godly walk and conversation. In every scheme for 
usefulness he is a laborious co-operator. His time, his 
energy, and his fortune, are devoted to doing good. And 
in carrying out his plans of benevolence, he is hampered 
by no narrow sectarian prejudices. His zeal is too 
ardent to be hemmed in by any lines of human distinc- 
tion. To use the language of that eminent servant of 
God, Dr. Tyng — he " is not willing to be shut up in the 
close confinement of sectarianism, where he cannot reach 
over the wall, and take a fellow-Christian by the hand." 
This course has made him acceptable to every denomi- 
nation in the city, and his usefulness is thereby greatly 
increased. 

Considered simply as a preacher, Mr. Henry Melville is 
most popular in London, perhaps in the whole of Eng- 
land. His chapel, although in the outskirts of the city, 
is always filled to overflowing. There it may be said 
literally, the rich and poor meet together ; the pews of 
the wealthy are crowded, and masses of the poorer class 
throng the aisles and vestibule. But for myself I could 
not consider him equal to Mr. Noel in the essentials of a 
preacher of righteousness. His person is more com- 
manding, his delivery is more imposing, his style is more 
elegant, he is an abler metaphysician, and perhaps a bet- 
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ter reasoner, but he id inferior to Mr. Noel in persuasive 
power, and his sermons savor more of the intellectual 
than the purely spiritual. For mere graces of style Mr. 
Melville is probably without a superior in the world. 
The incessant labor of many hours each day, joined with a 
most refined taste, render his discourses models of critical 
accuracy. In doctrine they are evangelical, and I am told 
they are sometimes highly experimental and practical ; but 
I could not but think him greatly deficient in this latter 
particular when I heard him. This fault of Mr. Melville 
is the fault of too many of the eminent and the influential 
of the English clergy. Their sermons are too studiously 
adapted to the head and too little to the heart ; they con- 
vince, but they do not sufficiently persuade. To this re- 
mark there are of course many, very many, exceptions, 
and none whom I encountered, so striking an exception 
as Mr. Baptist Noel. 

My lodgings were very near the venerable Westmin- 
ster Abbey, which is open every afternoon for religious 
service. At the hour of evening prayer, when the old 
bells chimed out the welcome call, I followed with the 
few whom I saw wending their way across the court to 
the little door which leads into the southern transept. 
This conducts you to the far-famed Poiet's Corner. I 
stood by the door a moment and watched the different 
individuals as they entered ; some rich, some poor, some 
with splendid morocco prayer books in their hands, some 
with an old dog-eared volume, which might have beeii 
** once their father's pride.'' One lad came in pouting, 
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as if sent reluctantly to his devotions ; and then a modest 
damsel with downcast face ; and afler her was an old, 
very old woman, with her prayer book under her arm, tot- 
tering along towards the choir — ^little heeding, perhaps, 
that at every faltering step she was treading over the dust 
of some of the mightiest men the world has ever seen. 

The organ now began to play, and I passed into the 
choir. The music was at first low and soft, like a plain- 
tive moan for the dead that slumbered around us. This 
continued for a long time. I closed my eyes, and listened 
to the mournful melody until my feelings were lulled 
into a quiet repose. Presently it grew louder, and then 
louder still, and then it rose with a majestic swell until 
it filled the lofty vaults above me, and the whole choir 
shook with its tremendous peals — and then it ceased ; 
but the mellowed sounds yet lingered, and played among 
the arches as if loth to die. The officiating priest now 
came forth attended by a verger, a slight rustling was 
heard, and all knelt down to prayer. I need not attempt 
my feeble tribute to the beauty and deep solemnity of 
the Episcopal prayer service, for those who engage in it 
with the spirit, and the understanding also. And I do 
not envy the feelings of him who, like too many, can turn 
this solemn service into an impious mummery of words. 

After the services were concluded, I strolled into one 
of the aisles to visit once more a spot dearer to me than 
any on English ground. It was the grave of Wilberforce. 
A simple slab bears his name ; and by his side lies his 
early friend William Pitt, and at their heads lies Charles 
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James Fox. Near by is a beautiful marble statue of the 
philanthropist, representing him in a sitting posture, with 
the peculiar stoop of the head, and the peculiar sweet 
smile upon the lips. There he is, just as he appeared 
to the friends who used to hang on his enchanting words; 
and there is that same noble face which glowed with 
almost unearthly brightness when pleading for religion 
and humanity before a British Senate. Many long years 
hence, when perchance some of the proud names that 
now glitter around in brass and marble shall have be- 
come objects of wondering curiosity, the men of another 
age will gather around this spot and bless the memory 
of the great pioneer, the Luther of social freedom, Wil- 
liam WiLBERFORCE. 
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JAQUES BALMOT. 
(He w«s the fint guide who ever reached the highest Bunmit of Uont Blane.) 

BT 1CI88 MART ASTS( BBOWflB. 

The mountain reared a lofty brow 
Where never footstep trod ; 

It stood supreme o'er all below. 
And seemed alone with Grod^ 

The lightnings played aroimd its crests 
Nor touched its stainless snow ; 

The glaciers bound its mighty breast- 
Seas where no currents flow ! 

And, ever and anon, the blast 

Blew sternly round its head ; 
The clouds across its bosom vast 

A changeful curtain spread ; 
But changeless in Us majesty 

The mountain was alone ; 
No voice might tell what there might be, — 

Its secrets were its own. 

He should have worshipped poetry 

Who trod its summit first); 
He should have had a painter's eye. 

On whom the vision burst — 
The vision of the lower world. 

Seen from that mountain's crown, 
Where storms midst humbler rocks were curled. 

To mole-hills dwindled down. 
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Yet 'twas a lowly peasant's lot 

To find the upward road ; 
He earliest trod that lofty spot 

Where Solitude abode : 
Methinks if nought he felt beside. 

There must have been delight. 
And the strong gush of natural pride. 

When he had gained that height. 

Thus Truth sits throned in lonely power • 

In ages long and lone, , 

Till opens in some happy hour 

A pathway towards her throne ; 
And at this thought the humble say. 

And hope their bosoms fill, 
" The lowly often lead the way 

Up to her sacred hill !** 



Liverpool, England. 
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THE YOUNG MOTHER. 

BT MRS. B. OAZX8 SMITH. 

White- WINGED angels meet the child 

On the vestibule of life. 
And they offer to its lips 

All that cup of mingled strife. 
Mingled drops of smiles and tears — 
Human hopes and human fears — 
Joy and sorrow, love and woe. 
Which the future heart must know. 

Sad the smile the spirits wear — 
Bad the fanning of their wings. 
As in their exceeding love. 

Each a cup of promise brings. 
In the coming strife and care 
They have promised to be there — 
Bowed by weariness or grief. 
They will minister reUef. 

Mother, could the infant look 

In that deep and bitter cup — 
All the future peril know. 

Would it quaff life's waters up 1 
Mother, yes, for in the vase 
Upward beams an angel's face — 
Deep and anguished though the sigh. 
There is comfort lurking nigh — 
Times of joy and times of woe 
Each an angel-presence know. 
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"RECOLLECTIONS OF THE FAIREST HOURS 
OF LIFE FOR THE LAST." 

TRAlSf SliATXn TBOM THB OSRMAN OV J3AN PAUL BZCHTXB, 

" Give me," Herder prayed of his son in the wearied 
exhaustion of sickness, '* give me a powerful thought 
with which I may refresh myself." 

But what do we usually hold before the captive of 
the gloomy sick-bed, when the dewy brightness of life 
has become a dark gray 1 Instead of light-giving, starry 
images, only spectacles of terror. It is certainly strange 
and hard, that complaints and murmurs fail not to assem- 
ble themselves around the sick unto death, expressing 
that with perfect freedom which was withheld from the 
strong one ; as if the dying could comfort the. living. 
In the heavy chamber of sickness, no being stands before 
the weak fading image, to awaken a cheerful smile upon 
it ; none are there but relatives who mourn every thing, 
or physicians and father confessors, who command every 
thing. No powerful spirit, elevated above its own grief, 
places itself before the prostrate soul, thirsting for the 
lavings of joy, to lead it to the early waters of pleasant 
recollections ; mingling with these the last ecstasies 
that float around the dying, and betoken another life. 
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Instead of this, his sick bed becomes contracted to an 
open coffin ; — through words of sorrow or weeping for 
his recovery, life becomes dearer to him who must soon 
part with it ; and thus the bier appears to him as the 
scaffold of crime ; — the ear, which lives when the eye is 
dead, is pierced by sharp discords, when life, like the 
echo, should be allowed to pass away in deeper but still 
softer tones. 

Yet man possesses that inward kindliness that causes 
him to rejoice more over a small pleasure afforded to the 
dying, than the greatest he has been able to impart to 
the living ; and since, in the last circumstance, we only 
desire the privilege of making amends, and of redoubling 
our attentions, well should we mortals cherish the 
thought, how easily every joy may become the last to be 
given or received. 

Our departure from life would be much more pain- 
ful than our entrance, if the good mother Nature had 
not here, as in every thing else, softened it by anticipa- 
tion, gently carrying from one world into another her 
sleeping children in her cradling arms. For often, at 
the last hour, she gives a breast-plate of indifference to 
him so bitterly mourned, which freezes his feelings to- 
ward all he leaves behind. And in the latest whirlings 
of the brain, as we are informed by the experience of 
those who have been restored from apparent death, and 
which the countenances and voices of many dying ones 
assure us of, she gives beside, soft waves of rapture, 
which have with nothing upon earth so great a similarity 
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as those joyous feelings in which the recipients of mag- 
netic influence bathe themselves. We cannot tell how 
high these death-raptures may be able to ascend, since we 
know them only in their interruptions, not in their perfec- 
tions ; nor whether these growing ecstasies and trans- 
ports, which consume life more rapidly than convulsions 
of pain, may not release our immortal part from the present 
scene into an unknown heaven. An immensely import- 
ant universal-history is contained in that of the dying ; 
but its leaves will never be thrown open on the earth. 

Gottreich Hartman lived in the little village of Heim, 
with his father, a clergyman, whose sole happiness he 
formed, since the old man had outlived all whom he loved, 
except this son. Gottreich performed his duties for him, 
not only to support his father's decaying strength, but 
also to indulge his own ardent spirit ; and, in the know- 
ledge that the son edified the father, give a peculiar joy 
to the old man. 

A spirit animated him which would bloom in poetry ; 
yet his was not like that of most poetic youths — a tuber- 
ous root, that brings forth a few blossoms, and after their 
fall conceals its unsightly offspring in the earth ; it was 
a tree that crowned its varied blossoms with sweet fruit ; 
and these were invited to bloom by the warmth of a May 
perpetually renewed. 

The father was possessed of a similar spirit, though 
his times had not been favorable ; for, in the middle of 
the last century, many a poetic mind was forced to re- 
strain its flights, and station itself in the pulpit, the lec- 
5* 
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ture-room, or the judge's sjsat, since the old Burghers 
thought their sons better pastured in glens and valleys 
than upon the top of the Parnassian Mount. Thus the 
compressed spirit, which dared not breathe itself into its 
creations, turned back, so much the warmer, upon its 
own heart; unexpressed feelings, like the voice, speak 
the livelier from emotion, and deeds are an outlet for 
poetic thoughts. In this way the poet easily attained an 
age now seldom reached by men, of like genius and ma- 
terial. So the short-lived butterfly, too long a chrysalis, 
endures the hard tedious winter, when he has been unable 
to produce in the summer. 

Similar was the experience of Hartman, but pleasant- 
er ; for in the pulpit, as in a cloister, the virgin-like poetic 
spirit might abide ; and the twin sisters. Poetry and Re- 
ligion, could live closely together in mutual assistance. 
How fair and pure is the situation of a Pastor ! All 
good surrounds it ; — ^Poetry, Religion, the care of souls, 
— all which in other offices are so incongruous. 

The lives of the father and son became still deeper 
within each other ; and, instead of the usual paternal and 
filial love, there grew up a friendship of peculiar charac- 
ter. For not only was the former refreshed by the new 
birth of his own poetic spirit in his son, but by the more 
beautiful similarity of their faith. In early times, a pa- 
rent who sent his son to the Theological schools, could 
expect nothing else to return than an image-breaker and 
heaven-stormer of all which he had hitherto adored upon 
his altar as orthodox ; the son came back to his home 
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as the heathen-converter or Antichrist of his fathers. 
This must have given much fatherly grief, which, being 
more silent, was deeper than that of the mother. It is 
better now. Although Gottreich -went to the High 
School with the usual little, conceited skepticism of 
young men, yet he had returned with the faith of his an- 
cestors ; and feeling for the old Theology taught him to 
beware of those Neologists who, to men, like light to 
plants, are serviceable to the foliage, but not to the roots 
injuriously laid bare. 

So the aged father found again his old Christian 
heart with youthful pulses in Gottreich' s bosom, and the 
justification of his affection and long cherished convic- 
tions together. If it is sad to love and yet condemn, 
— to turn the head from one to whom the heart inclines, 
so much sweeter is it to find ourselves and our faith at 
once transplanted into a young season. Life becomes 
then a fail* starry night, in which no old constellation 
sets without a new one ascending. 

Gottreich had a paradise in which he labored as 
gardener, in his father's stead ; who was all to him that 
man has to love, wife, brother, friend. 

Every Sunday brought a new happiness ; — a sermon 
which he could preach before his father. So much 
power, especially poetical, appeared in his pulpit exer- 
cises, that he seemed laboring rather to touch and ele- 
vate him than to enlighten the parish ; for he conceived, 
and not incorrectly, that to men as children the higher 
demands of the mind are serviceable and invigorating ; 
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since only by attempting the unascended, may we learn 
to ascend. A moistened eye, or a sudden folding of his 
hands by the old man, made the Sunday an Ascension 
day ; and a festival of joy was often solemnized in the 
quiet little parsonage, whose celebration none partook of, 
and none understood. 

Whoever looks upon preaching as a languid plea- 
sure, certainly cannot comprehend the joy with which 
the two friends lingered over the past sermon, or con- 
templated the approaching one; as if a pulpit critic 
could possibly be as important as a theatrical one ! The 
approbation and love of a strong old man, like Hartman, 
who stood upon the cold heights of age, yet without find- 
ing his mental powers benumbed, must have affected 
such a youth as Gottreich powerfully, who, formed more 
delicately in body and mind, would burst forth in higher 
and quicker aspirations. 

To these two happy beings a third came. Justa, 
doubly an orphan, — mistress of her estates and actions, 
— had forsaken the city, sold her father's counting- 
house, and had chosen the upper apartments of a pretty 
farm house, that she might wholly enjoy the country. 
In every action Justa did all, — and sometimes a little 
more; particularly where magnanimity was required. 
The first thing she undertook in the little village of 
Heim, after she had seen the gentle Gottreich with his 
noble poetic eye, and had heard a few of his spring ser- 
mons, was to give him her heart, so easily intoxicated of 
virtue ; but her hand most be withheld until the peace 
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of Europe and her bonds might be sealed together. 
She always chose the difficult, rather than the easy. 

I wish this was the place in which to paint the May- 
life which bloomed under Justa's hand, in the lowly 
parsonage, beneath the humble church tower. The 
morning, when she flew there from her own little housa 
to make arrangements for the day ; the evening in the 
parsonage garden, where not only were to be seen as 
many as twelve flower-beds, but a number of well 
watered meadows around it, to say nothing of the dis- 
tant hills and stars ; the mingling of three hearts, whose 
resources were so pure, yet so limited, that only that 
which was fairest found itself in their daily paths. All 
was spiritual ; every seat was a church stool, and the 
heavens merely the j^rched roof of a great cathedral. 

In many a little village, in many a lowly house, a 
true Eden may conceal itself, that is never named nor 
pictured ; for joy folds her leaves over her tenderest 
flowers. Gottreich rested in his poetic fulness of rap- 
ture and love — of poesy and religion — the spring-time, 
the past, and the future ; so that he secretly feared to 
speak of his happiness, except in his devotions. " Only," 
thought he, " only in prayer dare a man express all his 
bliss, or all his woe." Was not even the father made 
happy ? his age did not become winter ; it was a sum- 
mer evening, without frost or darkness; although the 
sun of his life was far sunken behind the grave-hillock, 
under which his wife had laid herself down to sleep. 

By nothing is a noble youth so easily reminded of the 
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last hours of life, as by those which are the fairest and 
most thoroughly joyful. Gottreich could not but think, in 
such a rare assemblage of the brightness and sweetness 
of the blossoms of joy, just in the fresh dewy hour while 
already under the morning star of life, that at some time 
it would appear as his Evening Star, He said to him- 
self, " every thing is now steadfast and clear before me ; 
the beauty and happiness of life ; the brightness of crea- 
tion ; — the Creator ; the worth and greatness of the hu- 
man heart ; the starry images of everlasting truth ; the 
whole sparkling heaven of imagination, which beams 
upon man, attracts and fixes me. When I am old, and 
in the languor of death, will all become dry and rigid 
that now rushes by so blooming and full of life 1 It is 
just when man is drawing nigh to that Heaven on which 
he has long looke4, that death inverts the telescope to 
the failing eye, and suffers it to gaze upon a far empty 
space. But is this right and true ? Does my blooming 
or my fading strength best comprehend creation ? will I 
be more correct when I think, and hope, and feel, with 
only half-life, every searching glance and ardent sensa- 
tion exhausted ? or now, whilst my heart is warm, my 
head clear, and all my powers fresh ? I feel that I am now 
more correct ; that my present knowledge is the most 
certain. Then I will pass through this glorious day- 
time of truth observingly, and carry her rays into its 
dark evening, with which to enlighten my end !" 

Thus, in the fairest spring-time of life, when heaven, 
earth, and his own heart, were in unison, he gave bum- 
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ing words to his burning feelings, and preserved them 
under the title of " Recollections of the /aires* hours of 
life for the last" 

With these views of his happiest moments would he 
refresh himself on his last bed, and in the fading colors 
of life look back upon its early brightness. 

So these three beings lived in their warm happiness, 
ever more heartily rejoicing in each other, until the chari- 
ots of strife and victory, sent forth by a sacred war, be- 
gan to roll over the earth, Gottreich now became an 
altered man; like a young migratory bird, which, al- 
though a stranger to genial climes, yet exhausts itself in its 
sheltered prison with vain efforts, feeling itself irresisti- 
bly impelled to follow its mates. The active powers of 
his nature, which had hitherto quietly listened to his 
poetic eloquence, now rose ; and it seemed to him as if the 
flame of inspiration, which had hitherto ascended into the 
air in vain, rising from its bed of naptha now sought an 
object upon which to seize. 

He did not venture to propose a separation to his 
father ; but he secretly tormented and refreshed himself 
with imaginings of marches and combats which he 
shared. Only to Justa did he confide his wish ; but with- 
out hearing any thing encouraging from her, since she 
dwelt upon the loneliness his father would suffer. He, 
however, animated like the son and betrothed about the 
war, insisted that Gottreich should go ; saying, that he 
** knew his wishes, and how they had been denied from 
love to him. He hoped, with the help of God, to labor 
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another year in his office ; and thus do a little himself for 
his native land !" 

Gottreich flew forth, confiding in the autumnal vigor 
of his father. He was a common soldier, and, where he 
could, a preacher likewise. A new path of life renovates 
the powers, and each proves it by greater strides. Even 
if Fate denied the wound, which in his future peaceful 
station would be the bright memorial of his warm youthful 
days, yet it was happiness sufficient to take part in the 
contest, and, like a true republican, to combat with a 
whole people for a common aim. 

At last came on the fairest May ; that which victorious 
Germany, as one people, consecrated to festivals of con- 
quests and peace ; and the young man would not spend 
it so far from his dear ones, but sought by their pres- 
ence to double his joy. He took the way towards Heim. 
Thousands before and since have made the journey 
through a disenthralled country, that leads from a happy 
past to a happier present ; but few like Gottreich have seen 
such pure blue heavens resting upon the mountains of 
their native vales, in which every familiar star sparkled 
in its brightness. Justa had already sent him the little 
occurrences of the parsonage ; she told him of her de- 
sires, and his father's joy ; how the old man had gone 
through the labors of his office uninjured ; how he had 
tried to preach like him, and so on ; and how she had 
many even more joyful secrets for him. To these last, 
perhaps, belonged one which he had not forgotten ; her 
promise to give him her hand after the Great Peace. 
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With such views he anticipated from Whitsuntide the 
joy with which, on the sacred evening, he should enter 
Heim, steal unexpectedly upon the old man, and, taking 
all business upon himself, prepare for the most peaceful 
festival. 

As he thought over the near meeting, and as the hills 
of his native village, where, in a few hours, he should clasp 
the best of hearts to his bosom, stood more perceptibly 
in the blue, quivering heavens, his " recollections of the 
fairest hours of life for the last,'^ came again before his 
soul, and he could not refrain from pausing to picture 
among these the reunion of beloved ones. 

A tempest cloud, big with water rather than fire, 
passed from the east, and drew after him toward his home ; 
and when he had associated the floating thunder cloud 
over the earth with the more beautiful things of Heaven, 
he fancied himself sent before it, as a messenger of joy; 
for the cracking glebe, the drooping flowers, and the 
yellow spears of grain, seemed languishing and thirsting 
for the water of the warm clouds. A parishioner of 
Heim, who was laboring at a distance, expressed by 
courteous signs his joy, that he, as well as the rain, had 
come at last. 

The little steeple now sprung from the earth, as he 
entered the valley where lay the parsonage, already crim*. 
soned by departing day. In each window he hoped to gee 
his betrothed, who would perhaps be gazing on the sunset 
upon which the storm lowered ; and nearer, he hoped to 

6 
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look into the open casement t>f the festive apartment, and 
see the Whitsun-boughs, — but he saw neither. 

At length he entered the silent parsonage, and slowly 
opened the familiar door. The room was empty, but he 
heard a slight sound above. As he opened that of the 
upper apartment, filled with the evening glow, Justa 
knelt in prayer by his father's bed, who sat half upright, 
his haggard bony countenance directed towards the set- 
ting sun, with the peculiar hue of mortal paleness. The 
rush of Gottreich's beloved to his heart, and a single 
" Ah !" her whole reception ; but the father slowly stretch- 
ed forth his dry yellow hand to him, saying languidly, 
" Thou art come, even at the right time !" without adding 
whether he meant for preaching or separation. 

Justa related, in a few hurried words, how the old 
man, who had undertaken too much, had sunk at once in 
body and mind; how he took interest in nothing, yet 
longed for sympathy ; and how he fluttered upon the earth, 
like a bird with clipped wings, gazing upward, and like a 
needy child praying for elevation. The heavy hearing of 
the aged man allowed her to say this in his presence. 

Gottreich perceived the truth of the statement soon. 
He might have announced to the once strong spirit how 
the fires of victory reddened Europe's sky, as evening 
clouds which announce a fairer day ; for he had returned 
with the after^glow of the battle-fire still in his heart ; but 
he heard no wish, and no question after it. The aged 
man kept his eyes fixed upon the sun, which was becom- 
ing fast clouded by the storm. Even the war of the heav- 
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ens appeared to interest him bat little, and through the 
increasing ice of death the glance of life broke dimly. 
The dying knows no present, only the past and future. 

Suddenly the whole region became darker; every 
breeze was still, and the oppressed earth waited. Then 
fell one thunder-clap, and one torrent of rain. Fire had 
streamed around the old man, and he looked about 
changed and wondering. " Yes !" he exclaimed, " again 
I hear the rain ! Speak quickly, children ! I shall go soon !" 

Perhaps the thunder-clap had re-tuned his hearing ; 
but more probably, the lightning with one stroke, as by 
magnetic power, had run through his whole system, hast- 
ening his body to its dissolution, and his spirit to its per- 
fecting. His two children wound their arms round him, 
but he was too weak to embrace them. As now the 
warm life-giving springs from the clouds bathed the sick 
earth, and poured down upon the streaming trees as well 
as the young grass ; and as the lightning only glimmered 
mildly, like tears of joy, and the thunder-bolts combat- 
ed with each other only among the distant mountains, 
the sick man pointed towards them and said, " Behold 
the glory of God ! Ah, my son ! now at the last strength- 
en my languid soul with something spiritual ! But no ad- 
monitions to repentance ! I am with my God in peace ! 
Say something tender to me of the Almighty and his 
works,, as in thy early sermons 1" 

The son's eyes overflowed painfully, when he thought, 
at that moment, that his " Recollections of the fairest 
hours of life for the lasty^ which he had preserved merely 
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for his own dying moments^ must be brought forth at the 
death-bed of his father. When he told this to the old 
man, he said, " Hasten, my son V* 

Gottreich began with a trembling voice : 

'* In the dark hour think how the brightness of the 
earth once filled thy heart, and thou hast comprehended 
the vastness of existence. In the succession of days 
and in the starry heavens hast thou not seen Infinity ? 
Imagine then the absence of space, and thy concealing 
earth ; and as in a middle point, overarch thyself with 
worlds over thee, around, and under thee ; all driving 
and driven; — brightness in brightness; — magnitude 
crowded on magnitude; — myriads of suns condensed 
into one, pressing upon thee : then journey through the 
ages of Eternity in the midst of this All-Sun, and thou 
comest not out into dark and empty space ! Vacuity 
abides only between the worlds, not around the Universe ! 

'' Think, in the dark hour, of the time ' when thou 
didst pray to thy God in ecstasy ; and when thou con- 
templatedst Him, the Infinite ; the greatest contemplation 
of the finite !" 

The old man folded his hands and prayed in silence. 
The son read on — 

'* Hast thou not known, and felt that Being, whose 
infinity stands not only in Power, Wisdom, and Eternity, 
but also in Love and Righteousness 1 Canst thou for- 
get when the day and night-heavens were to thee as the 
open eye, with which thy God regarded thee 1 Hast 
thou not pe/ceived the love of the Infinite, when it wrap- 
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ped itself in the manifestations of the loving human heart; 
just as the sun throws his beams not only upon the moon 
of our night, but also upon the evening and morning 
stars, and even upon the farthest little wandering orb 
that enlightens our earth ? 

** Think, in the dark hour, how, in the spring of thy 
existence, the grave appeared to thee only as the moun- 
tain-top of a new world ; and how, in the midst of the 
fulness of life, thou didst realize the value of death ! 
The frost of age warmed the snowy hillock of the grave 
with new life. As the sailor, from the cold desert sea, 
suddenly ascends upon a coast which blooms in the full 
warmth of May ; so, after our wintry voyage, do we, with 
one shattering blow of our bark, land at once in ever- 
lasting spring. 

** Rejoice, in the dark hour, that thy life abides in a 
vast extended Life. The earth-clods have been divinely 
breathed upon ! The world teems with existence ; and 
every leaflet is a land of souls. Each separate, tiny life 
would sink, perish, were it not sustained and warmed 
by the all-pervading life around it. The Sea of Time, 
like the sea of space, is enlightened by countless lumin- 
ous beings ; death and birth are but the fire-valleys and 
the fire-mountains of the ever-moving ocean. No death- 
like skeleton exists ; that which so appears is but another 
body. Without this life, there would be a vast unend- 
ing death. We cleave to the Alps of nature, like the 
moss that is nourished by her highest clouds. Man is 
like the butterfly that flutters over Chimborazo's height ; 
6* , 
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but far above the butterfly, hovers the Condor; yet 
small and great, the giant and the child, wander freely in 
one garden ; and even the ephemeral' s wings carry her 
through an endless row of ancestors, through storms and 
enemies, back to that first pair of her tribe that sported 
in the evening sun over the streams of Paradise. So 
like is the soul to the ignis-fatuus, which moves unextin- 
guished through storm and tempest. 

"Canst thou forget, in the dark hour, how that 
mighty men have been, and that thou drawest after them ? 
Elevate thyself through those spirits that stood upon 
their mountains ; the storms of life around, but never 
upon them ! Call back to thy remembrance the kingly 
race of sages and poets, who elevated and enlightened 
nation after nation !" 

** Speak of our Redeemer !" said the old man. 

"Think of Jesus Christ, in the dark hour, which was 
his also ; on the soft moon of the Infinite Sun, for our 
human night. 

" Both life and death be holy to thee, since he hath 
shared them with thee. His mild, exalted countenance 
beams upon thee, and points His Father to thee !" 

Gentle lightnings now wandered over the .twilight 
clouds, and the setting sun burst forth and gradually 
filled the heavens with more beautiful fires. 

" Think, in the last hour, how the heart of man 
can love ! Canst thou forget the love with which one 
heart — a million of hearts replaced to thee ; and how 
the soul, all its life long, was nourished and fed by one 
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Soul ? like the centurial oak, which binds together the 
same spot with her roots, and out of that earth draws 
new powers and blossoms through her hundred springs." 

** Didst thou mean me too ?" asked the father. 

** I thought of my mother also," said the son. Justa 
choked with her tears, as she learned how her belov- 
ed wished to rejoice in his last hours, over her day of 
love ; and the father, thinking of his wife, said, " To 
meet again 1 to meet again !" 

" Think," Gottreich continued, " in the last hours, of 
the immortal, where life was fair, glad, and beautiful ; 
— where thou didst weep for joy in the spring-time ; — 
where thou didst pray in elevating communion; aud 
where thy God revealed Himself to thee ! — where thou 
foundest that first and last Heart of Love, — and joyously 
close thine eyes !" 

Suddenly the storm-clouds piled themselves into two 
high black mountains, and the sun in joyful brightness 
looked upon the earth beneath, with his loving eyes, 
as from a valley enclosed by rocky walls. 

'* What lightning !" exclaimed the dying man. 

"It is the evening sun, my father !" 

" Yes, I shall see her again, and to-day !" the father 
continued, meaning his long deceased wife. But from 
emotion, the son found it impossible to picture for his 
father the happiness of an earthly re-union, which only 
to-day he had anticipated ; or to say how from such re- 
union love ascended from a higher stand, since the 
retrospective glance bound the blooms of the future and 
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the fruits of the past in one wreath together. How 
could he point out the delights of an earthly re-union to 
the dying one, who was already beginning to gaze on 
that of Heaven ? 

Terrified, he asked, " Father, how is it with thee ?" 

" I think thereon in the dark hour ! yea, thereon 
and thereon ! — ^Death is beautiful, — and the departure 
in Christ !" — murmured the old man to himself, and 
seized Gottreich's hand, yet without pressing it ; for it 
was only the usual nervous motion of the departing. 
Believing that he still heard the son speak, he said ec- 
statically, and more glorified, — " Oh, Thou ! my all- 
good God !" The parhelion of life was extinguished, 
and the true Sun stood now in his soul — God. 

He raised himself suddenly, threw out his arms with 
energy, and exclaimed, ** Yonder bends three fair rain- 
bows over the evening sun ! I must follow that sun and 
go down with him !" He sank back, and was gone. At 
this instant the sun sunk, and at once lighted up a broad 
bow in the east. 

" He has gone from us only in a pure and mighty 
joy!" cried Gottreich ; "weep not so heavily, Justa !" 
But now his restrained tears burst from him in streams, 
and he pressed the hand of the corpse to his burning 
eyes. It became dark, and a warm rain dropped sofi;ly 
upon the twilight earth. The lovers turned from the 
motionless body, and wept gently for their Sun, which 
had withdrawn himself in friendly brightness from the 
storm-clouds of life, to another and brighter morning. 
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A LITANY. 

BY MRS. EllMA JIMBURT. 

When life's rugged path we tread, 
And the heart grows faint with dread ; 
Or when waters, wild and dark. 
Bear along our hehnlcss bark ; 
While the stars wax dim and pale. 
And our hopes of succor fail ; 
When to Heaven we lift our eyes, 
As the waves around us rise, 
Feeling that our God is there, — 
Oh ! in answer to our prayer. 

Good Lord, deliver us ! 

When the sun of joy shines brightest. 
And our steps on earth are lightest ; 
When, to songs of quiet pleasure. 
Every pulse keeps jocund measure ; 
When no storm-cloud hovers o'er us. 
And no darkness lies before us ; 
Then from dangers lurking nigh. 
All unmarked by human eye, — 
From the serpent in life's bowers, 
Coiled beneath the fairest flowers ; 
From the evil thoughts that hide 
Ever most where joys abide, 

Good Lord, deliver us ! 
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When the hour of death draws near, 
And the soul is filled with fear ; 
When, with lingering step and slow. 
Onward to the grave we go. 
Turning from a world of light. 
Yet shrinking from the realms of night ; 
Then, from demons that assail us. 
When the powers of nature fail us, 
From the evil shapes, that seem 
Fancies of a sick man's dream, 
Yet are fraught with fearful power 
To tempt us in life's latest hour, 

Good Lord, deliver us ! 

When the awful trump shall sound. 
Startling Time's remotest bound ; 
When earth's charnel-house shall pour 
Its myriads forth to life once more ; 
When shrinking, trembling, fearing, all 
Before thy glorious footstool fall. 
Then from judgments that await 
The spirit unregenerate, — 
From the sinner's guilty shame. 
The gnawing worm, the quenchless flame,- 
Good Lord, deliver us ! 
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WE KNOW NOT WHAT WE ASK. 

BT THB AOTHOB OF " CHRI9TIA.N ORNAMENTS." STC. ETC. 

It was one of those delightfal evenings in summer, 
when night half withdraws her veil that men may gaze 
upon her loveliness. The beautiful tranquillity of the 
external world seemed to make the invisible almost audi- 
ble, and the soft truisparent air, through which the 
moonbeams gently fell upon the green earth, could easily 
be imagined as peopled with spiritual life. Were there 
indeed unseen beings watching over the sleepers ? It is 
a beautiful theory, that each human soul has its guardian 
angel ; yet such spirits could hardly be blest. If sinless, 
and free from sorrow themselves, how often must they 
mourn for the errors and griefs of those to whom they 
are sent to minister ! We would rather renounce the 
sweet dream of their presence, than believe that our 
woes could overshadow the bliss of immortals. 

The evening was indeed one of surpassing loveliness, 
but truly hath the poet said that " Night is the time for 
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grief." How many of earth's sweetest flowers are then 
bedewed with tears ! Yet, blessed be God, from such 
bitter drops the elixir of life is oflen distilled. 

Amid the sweet seclusion of the country there was 
one pretty dwelling, from which sorrow had banished 
sleep. As the moonbeams shone through the vine-en- 
circled window of an upper chamber, they were reflected 
from the snowy curtains of a spacious bed, upon which 
a child-like form was lying. The little sleeper looked 
lovely, and it seemed each moment as if she would 
awake, and rising on one fair arm, look wildly round, 
and ask, sobbing, for her mother. But hour after hour 
passed on, and still she made not the slightest motion. 
There she lay in beautiful repose, her golden curls fall- 
ing back upon the pillow, her small lips parted, as if a 
song, audible only to spirits, were issuing from them, and 
her dimpled hands folded over her heart. Is it the 
moonlight which gives such marble paleness to those 
delicate features and the polished feet, which still retain 
their infantine roundness and beauty? Wake, sweet 
sleeper, and tell us if thy dreams are of heaven. Ah ! 
Heaven to her is no longer a dream ; all of earth which 
remains is that little form, from which the immortal 
spirit has flown. 

As midnight wrapped the world in still more pro- 
found slumber, the door of the chamber of death was 
soflly opened, and a young girl entered. She had evi- 
dently just arisen from her couch, for her feet were un- 
covered, and her hair fell un confined over a loose night- 
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dress. When brightened by joy, her face must have 
been exceedingly beautiful, for, notwithstanding its pres- 
ent sorrowful expression, it was impossible not to ob- 
serve its perfect outlines and lofty character. There 
was singular grace also in her light figure, and her step 
was the poetry of motion, as she approached the bed and 
bent in silence over its beloved occupant. 

** My sister, my sweet sister Alice," at length she 
murmured in a low, heart-broken voice, as she kissed 
the cold lips of the unconscious child, " I bless God that 
he has saved you from the trials of life ; but oh, that he 
would take me also away !" Again she gazed in silence 
upon the placid brow, from which she fondly put aside 
the soft curls, and then kneeling down, covered her face. 

There was nothing wild or vehement in the grief of 
the fair mourner, yet her whole appearance was that of 
one susceptible of intense feeling. It seemed strange 
that so young a being should meet a |irst deep sorrow 
with a calmness like that of one long accustomed to 
suffering ; or that one in the morning of life should have . 
so keen a sense of its misery as to rejoice in the removal 
«of her dearest treasure. 

Helen Arnold had seen but seventeen summers, yet 
her heart had grown old from the very acuteness of its 
sensibilities and their constant action. She had already 
outlived the poetic drQ^.ms of youth, and looked upon 
existence with disenchanted eye. A more discriminating 
mother than Mrs. Arnold would have endeavored to 
strengthen and discipline so susceptible a mind, by 

7 
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severer studies than those peculiarly feminine ones, for 
which she early evinced a remarkable taste. All her 
pursuits were calculated to quicken her feverish pulse, 
which varied with every thought and emotion. Pensive 
music and enervating poetry weakened her mental 
frame, till it had not sufficient vigor to throw off the 
melancholy that will at times steal into the most buoyant 
spirit. Her friends would have asserted that her path 
had been free from trial, but how could so sympathetic 
a heart be exempt from sorrow ? From her childhood, 
each affliction of which she read, every pain she wit- 
nessed, every sorrowful look or tone from those she 
loved, sent a pang to her very soul. Devoid of hope, 
her imagination magnified only evil, and invested the 
future with the same dark hues in which it clothed the 
past. From the birth of her little sister Alice, her 
whole mind had been absorbed in «hielding her from the 
breath of care, surrounding her with an atmosphere of 
love, and guarding her young heart from the first ap- 
proaches of moral evil, which she had discovered to be 
the deepest cause of human suffering. Religion, in giv- 
ing her a more cheering view of the world beyond the 
grave, increased her impatience of life, and before she 
had borne the cross, she was anxious to wear the crown. 
Her father and mother endeavored, in vain, to cheer her 
desponding spirit. She repaid their anxiety with con- 
stant love and obedience, but could not free herself from 
the shackles of melancholy. 

" You speak so lightly of death," Jier mother had 
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sometimes reproachfully said, '' that you could not with 
consistency weep over the grave of your dearest friend." 

" I might, for very envy," she mournfully replied. 

*^ Don't say so, dear Helen," said Mrs. Arnold with 
emotion. " What if our dear little Alice should be 
removed !" 

'' I should bless God, and endeavor to comfort 
you," was the calm response. '' Of course I should be 
desolate," she added, '* but to that I am resigned, and 
should only pray the more earnestly to be removed to a 
happier world." 

In the hour of prosperity we oflen idly dream of the 
firmness with which we could encounter adversity, but 
Helen had made no idle boast when she had said that 
she could surrender her sweet sister to the grave, with 
perfect thankfulness. As she now knelt beside the bed 
of death, praise was jingled with earnest prayer. 

" My Father," she said in a low mournful voice, " I 
bless thee that thou didst create this little one, for now 
through an eternity of happiness she may adore thee. I 
praise thee that thou hast redeemed her through the 
blood of thy Son, and taken her to thyself before she 
could crucify him afresh or grieve thy gracious Spirit. 
Oh, that it had been thy will to have called me home, 
before I had sinned against thee, or learned to despise 
the life which thou hast given. Oh God, I can no 
longer bear the conflict of existence ; I am weary with 
the struggle to submit my will to thine. Take me in 
mercy hence, I pray thee, before I wander still farther 
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from the path of peace. If it he not wrong to pray for 
life, do I sin in imploring thee for death ? Give to this 
troubled heart the rest of the grave, and receive my 

weary spirit, I beseech thee, for Christ Jesus' sake." 

• ••••• 

A simple monument had been reared over the grave 
of Alice, and the flowers planted by love were springing 
up around it. During the winter Helen had taken a 
violent cold, which left a slight vexing cough that caused 
some anxiety to her friends, but which she herself seem- 
ed to consider a subject for congratulation. 

'' I am going home," she would mentally exclaim, 
and the danger which threatened her life inspired her 
spirit with new cheerfulness, and gave to her interesting 
countenance the only charm in which it had ever been 
deficient, a bright animated expression. Mrs. Arnold 
rejoiced in this change, until sho^leamed, by accident, 
that it was not the hope of recovery, but the prospect of ^ 
being released from this world of sorrow, which had 
gladdened her young heart. The watchful eye of the > 
mother also detected the imprudence of the invalid, who 
seemed anxious to heighten her malady by every means 
in her power. When persuaded of the sinfulness of this 
course she promised to be more prudent, but deplored 
that law of our being which binds us to take every 
means for the preservation of life, even after it becomes 
a burden. 

The family physician was also an intimate friend, 
who was truly attached to his interesting young patient. 
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He knew that her physical constitution was as sensitive 
as her spirit, and that it was impossible to heal the former 
till the latter should be in a more healthful state. Per- 
suaded that the disease was aggravated by her melan- 
choly thoughts, he warmly recommended change of 
scene, as the only restorative from which any benefit 
could be derived. Mr. Arnold, who trembled for the 
safety of his only child, immediately prepared to follow 
his advice ; and in a few weeks he escorted his wife and 
Helen to a delightful resort near the sea, where he was 
obliged to leave them under the charge of a friend at a 
fashionable hotel, where they could receive every atten- 
tion. Helen was not aware, in consequence of the seclu- 
sion in which she had been educated, of her exceeding 
beauty, but its discovery did not in the least affect the 
modest simplicity of her manners. The delicacy of her 
health heightened th%transparency of her fine complex- 
ion, and the feverish excitement of her system gave U 
times surpassing brilliancy to her intellect, which, though 
rare initsgifls, was ever graceful and womanly. There 
was also a gentleness in her voice and expression which 
would have been in itself attractive, if blended with no 
more shining qualities, but perhaps her greatest charm 
was her perfect indifference to the effect which she pro- 
duced upon those around her. Weary of the world, and 
viewing herself as soon destined to leave it, she showed 
no desire to excite admiration, but was kind to every one 
who approached her, from a natural desire to add as much 
as possible to their happiness. Mrs. Arnold was the 
7* 
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first to perceive the sensati<m which her unconscious 
daughter had excited, and watched eagerly to see the 
effect which the discovery of her power would have upon 
Helen. She saw that the homage which she received 
diverted her mind, and turned her thoughts from herself 
and those melancholy subjects upon which she was too 
much inclined to ponder. But gay society is not the 
sphere in which such a spirit could be long at peace. 
Helen soon discovered that amid all its splendor and 
courtesy the evil passions of our nature were still active, 
and that she must pay the penalty always exacted of the 
beautiful. The disparaging remarks of the envious 
were repeated to her sensitive ear, and she saw how 
much of misery was veiled beneath the artificial enjoy- 
ment of the fashionable world. Her loveliness and 
the charms of her conversation had won many ad- 
mirers, and these now eagerly offered her the devotion 
of true and manly hearts. The vain and unfeeling may • 
sometimes find pleasure in winning love which they can- 
not return, but to a right-minded woman there is almost 
a sense of humiliation in receiving that priceless gifl for 
which she can offer no recompense. To Helen every 
word of love seemed a reproach, and the tears would 
render her deep blue eyes still more beautiful, as she 
excused herself to her lovers for having won their affec- 
tion, and exhorted them to think of her no more. These 
entreaties, which manifested a soul full of delicacy and 
feminine sensibility, were not likely to alienate affection, 
but they ennobled it ; and from being admired as a gifled 
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and beautifiil girl, Helen became the object of the most 
tender and exalted respect. 

The slight peculiar cough^ which would sometimes 
send the rich blood to the cheek of the invalid, Had be- 
come more frequent of late, and was heard with painful 
anxiety by others beside the devoted mother. Helen 
smiled at their fears, for she looked upon her illness with 
something of the complacency with which a captive might 
view the poniard that could at any time free him from 
imprisonment. Arthur Ellington was one of those who 
had listened with delight to the graceful conversation of 
the interesting stranger, but his heart was not yet touched. 
He knew nothing of her depth of character and feeling ; 
and although he had remarked that she shrank from the 
society of the irreligious and dissipated, he supposed her 
aversion to arise more from a high moral sense than from 
any deeply seated {Principle or seriousness of mind. Alas 
for Helen, her piety had been of that poetic kind which 
weakens rather than strengthens the soul. There were 
for her two lives, that of society, in which she forgot both 
the realities of life and eternity, and that of retirement, 
when melancholy returned with redoubled force, in- 
creased by the thought that in her hours of gayety she 
had been as untrue to herself and her real character as 
to the religion she professed. Wearied with the conflict 
between a sense of duty and an excitable temperament, 
and suffering still deeper depression from the levity 
with which she endeavored to veil her sadness in society, 
the wish for death became still more earnest, with no re- 
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flection upon her own unfitness for that state into which 
she would be ushered if her desire were fulfilled. 

Yet who could have imagined that such thoughts 
ever passed through the mind of the beautiful girl, whose 
very presence diffused sunshine over the admiring circle 
by whom she was constantly surrounded. One evening, 
in consequence, perhaps, of the increasing excitability of 
her system, she was more interesting than usual, and her 
eyes sparkled with peculiar brilliancy. Mrs. Arnold 
perceived that she was fatiguing herself, and begged that 
she would converse no more, as her lungs were evidently 
weak. Helen, ever submissive to the wishes of her 
mother, immediately retired from the circle to a couch on 
the other side of the room, and opening a book which lay 
upon it, she commenced reading. It was one of those 
fascinating works with which our age abounds, pictur- 
ing in the most vivid colors the mise1*y of life, or mak- 
ing the young and the pure-hearted the victims of fate, 
or of the wickedness of others. Helen became so inter- 
ested in its powerful descriptions as to forget that she 
was not alone, and her changing color and varying ex- 
pression betrayed her intense emotion. Arthur Elling- 
ton was lounging upon a sofa opposite to the one which 
she occupied, and perceiving that she was completely 
absorbed, he amused himself in watching the motions 
of her beautiful countenance, and was struck with the 
melancholy expression which at times overshadowed its 
brightness. An uncut leaf caused Helen to look up in 
search of a knife, and meeting Mr. Ellington's eye, she 
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became aware that he had been observing her while she 
read. She blushed as he handed her an ivory fdder 
from the centre table near, and received with evident 
embarrassment his apology for having tried to peruse the 
different scenes of the work .which she held as they were 
mirrored in her countenance. 

Afiiamed at his own rudeness, Arthur, after a few mo- 
ments, left the apartment, and walked out to enjoy the 
beauty of the delightful evening. This circumstance 
only diverted Helen's thoughts for an. instant from the 
narrative, which had become painfully exciting. For- 
getful of every thing else, the tears rolled down unheedp 
ed upon the book, and before it was finished her emo- 
tion was uncontrollable. She hastily quitted the room 
and walked out upon the colonnade, that she might feel 
the cool air upon her burning brow. As she paced back- 
ward and forward alone, her whole life seemed to pass 
in review before her. Oh, how thick a veil was up<Mi 
God's beautiful creation ! and how mysterious seemed 
his conduct in the permission of moral evil and its con- 
sequent suffering 1 She could not reconcile the sorrows, 
which the guilty were often allowed to heap upon the 
innocent, with his goodness and overruling providence, 
and doubted if, after aH, we were not the sport of a cruel 
fate, rather than the charge of a merciful Father. 

As Helen paused at the end of the colonnade and 
looked sorrowfully towards the moon, over which a light 
cloud was passing, she was seized with a violent attack 
of coughing, in consequence of this exposure to the 
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evening air. This proof of her weakness was received 
as a joyful augury, and she mu^murbd, '' I thank thee. 
Lord, that thou hast heard my prayer, and will soon 
remove me to thy place of rest." 

While engaged in reflections upon this singular 
subject for thanksgiving, a light footstep was heard, and 
turning round she perceived Mr. Ellington at heT side. 
** Excuse me," he said in an earnest tone, " for inter- 
rupting your reverie, but I think you can scarcely be 
aware how much you are exposing your health. The 
air though warm is very damp, and 'I do not like the 
sound of that cough which I just heard." 

'^ I am sure it is a very pleasant one to me,"- she re- 
marked, with a sorrowful smile ; and, as the moonlight 
fell upon her face, Arthur saw that she had been weeping. 
'' I think all our maladies are viewed in a wrong light," 
she added, " for if we truly loved our friends, we should 
rejoice in every presage of a short existence." 

'' Can you be serious in such an opinion ?" asked 
Arthur with surprise. " It must be the^result of a mo- 
mentary feeling of sadness, caused by the perusal of that 
mournful work. One so young and so admired as you 
are, so gay too, can never have found life a burden." 

" How little we know of others* hearts," said Helen 
thoughtfully. '^ What you consider a transient emotion 
has been from childhood my constant frame of mind, and 
I have never wished for recovery excepting for the sake 
of my parents. I may have seemed gay, but my appar- 
ent cheerfulness has been caused by the conviction that 
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I was soon to be freed from a life which seemed so full 
of sorrow. Such fitful gayety as mine, is always the 
sign of a disordered spirit, seeking in vain to throw aside 
its burden of care." 

'' Some great misfortune must have caused such 
despondency," said Arthur, in an inquiring tone, an 
indefinite fear crossing his mind that some disappoint- 
ment of the heart had caused these melancholy views. 

With intuitive quickness Helen read his suspicion, 
and replied hastily — " No, nothing of the kind you ima- 
gine has disturbed my peace. God has blessed me with 
all that others desire, and much more than I deserve. 
I have been happily exempt from what are called trials 
of the heart, never having experienced that affection which 
I believe the source of more sorrow than joy. I cannot 
imagine such powerful emotion as conducing to happi- 
ness, and should dread its approach. With me every 
feeling is carried to such an excess that my love would, 
I am sure, be idolatry, — and God would take away the 
object of my sinful worship, leaving me to experience 
more intense anguish than most hearts could even con- 
ceive." 

Why, with a full belief that affection might indeed 
bring upon the sensitive girl all the wo that she depre- 
cated, did Arthur Ellington wish to inspire it 1 He felt 
at that moment the priceless worth of the devotedness of 
which she was capable, and that it was a treasure for 
which he must strive with his whole soul. 

How often does an unexpected interview, in an hour 
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of melancholy, when the hidden feelings of the heart 
will not be restrained, unke those who were compara- 
tive strangers more closely than years of ordinary ac- 
quaintance. When Helen met Mr. Ellington at break- 
fast on the following morning, she was again bright and 
animated, but her voice slightly trembled in answering 
his inquiries for her health, and she blushed in remem- 
bering the freedom with which she had revealed to him 
some of her most sacred thoughts ; but his manner was 
so delicately kind, at once assuming the tone of sincere 
friendship, that she could not repent her confidence. 
When, with graceful politeness, he asked Mrs. Arnold 
for the pleasure of a drive with herself and her daughter, 
the mother saw that the invitation was not disagreeable 
to Helen, and accepted it with pleasure. 

Was it the exercise in the open air, or the beauty of 
the country through which they passed, that gave such 
a glow to the cheek of the invalid ? Whatever may have 
been its cause, from that hour health acquired new value 
in Helen's eyes, and if in society she was less gay, her 
lonely hours were cheered by brighter visions. 

Jean Paul remarks, that " some beings seem to have 
been united in soul at their very birth, and their first 
meeting on earth is, as it were, their reunion. Then, like 
long separated friends, they must share the past as well 
as the future together, and anxiously question each other 
concerning it.'* Thus the tie, newly formed between 
Mr. Ellington and Helen Arnold, seemed but the re- 
joining of a broken one, and they now became desirous 
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reciprocally to learn all that hitherto had cheered or 
darkened their existence. Affection between common 
minds, though a string, is but a single chord, while that 
of those also united by intellectual sympathies, elevation 
of sentiment, and poetry of feeling, is a many-stranded 
one, which no human power can sever. 

Mrs. Arnold saw with delight the increasing cheer- 
fulness of her daughter, and she hoped, whatever was its 
cause, that it might react upon her health. Its effect, 
however, was not perceptible upon Helen. Her cough 
became more frequent and hollow; and when she slept 
her mother observed a flush upon her cheek, which filled 
her soul with dark forebodings. 

It was a pleasant afternoon in July, when, as Arthur 
Ellington was returning from a drive with Helen, he per- 
ceived that her countenance was troubled. " Why so 
pensive. Miss Arnold?" he asked anxiously. "Are 
you not well to-day V 

" Not very," she answered sadly. " I breathe with 
difficulty in spite of the balmy air, and of late I am 
more frightened at any unusual symptoms than I used 
to be : I know not why it is, but I begin to dread the 
death for which I once so earnestly prayed." 

At this innocent avowal Arthur's expressive eyes 
were full of joy and tenderness, and their mute language 
asked if he had any share in making life dearer, 
There must have been a response in Helen's averted 
face, for he took her hand gently, and said with deep 
8 
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earnestness, "We will henceforth live then for each 
other." 

" If my life is spared, it is yours," was the faint 
reply. ^. . 

" Dearest Helen, I feel that you will live to be 
mine." 

The intense emotion which these last few words had 
caused seemed entirely to have destroyed Helen's 
strength. Arthur lifted her almost fainting from the 
carriage, and supported her to a sofa. Mrs. Arnold, 
whom he immediately summoned, had hardly entered 
the room, before her daughter was seized with a violent 
hemorrhage, and some time after it ceased she appeared 
to be ^ying. The physician, who was fortunately visit- 
ing a patient in an adjoining apartment, quieted the 
fears 6f the mother by saying that all immediate danger 
was over, but that the least excitement might be fatal. 
He forbade any one but her mother to enter the room, 
and would not allow her to be removed from the couch. 

How often, during the painful night that followed, 
did Helen remember her prayer for death. " God is 
just," she eventually ejaculated : " he has but given me 
that which I have so often implored." Tantalizing 
visions of the happiness which might have been her lot 
with her beloved Arthur, rose as if in mockery before 
her, and the melancholy thought that he was not a 
Christian made the prospect of that Heaven distasteful 
from which he might forever be banished. The physi- 
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cian, when he visited her in the morning, found that 
there could be no hope of her recovery unless her mind 
could be kept more quiet ; and for this purpose he ad- 
ministered a powerful anodyne, which at length threw 
her into a gentle slumber, from which she awoke refresh- 
ed, though exceedingly weak. 

The next evening, as Mrs. Arnold was passing 
through the hall on her way to her daughter's apart- 
ment, she met Mr. Ellington, who, gently detaining her, 
said in an agitated voice, '' Can I not see your daugh- 
ter?" 

" Perhaps you are not aware how ill she is," she re- 
plied, surprised at the request. "The physician pre- 
scribes the most perfect quiet, and she would scarcely 
expect a visit from you." 

Artlair now saw that his application for an interview 
must appear singular, as Mrs. Arnold was not aware of 
the conversation which had taken place on the preceding 
day. "I ask to see Helen," he repeated, with deep 
emotion, " by the most sacred of all claims — she yester- 
day promised to be mine forever. 

Mrs. Arnold looked upon him with maternal love 
and deep compassion as she replied in a heart-broken 
voice, ** I fear that the dear child is for neither of us 
long. If you will be very quiet you shall see her for a 
few moments, when I have prepared her mind for the 
interview." 

When Helen was informed of this request she calmly 
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answered, " Certainly, mother, let me see him all that I 
can while life lasts." 

A first meeting between those who had yesterday 
plighted their faith would have been, under any circum- 
stances, deeply agitating, but now the manly frame of 
Arthur shook with emotion. Oh I how beautiful Helen 
appeared to him, as he bent over her and imprinted the 
first kiss of affection upon her pale lips. The sense of 
her own danger and the nearness of the invisible world 
could not destroy the feeling of happiness which Helen 
experienced as she looked up into his love-beaming eyes, 
and felt how closely their souls were knit together. 

** My beloved Helen," he murmured; "my own 
plighted wife." 

" I am plighted to the grave," she whispered sol- 
emnly, " but I shall love you through eternity. % 

" You will live, you must," he exclaimed in agony. 

" I prayed once for death," she answered, in a tone 
of despair. 

" Then pray for life for my sake, and it will be given 
you." 

"I dare not," she replied, " lest it should bring more 
bitter woes. If I should live and lose your affection, 
would it not be worse than death ?" 

" There is a want of confidence in me in that 
thought," said Arthur reproachfully. " Pray for life, 
and if it is granted, God hears my promise, that my 
existence shall all be devoted to rendering it happy." 
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The fear of again drawing down sorrow upon her 
own head by the prayer of unadvised lips was overcome 
by the eloquence of her lover. With what fervency did 
Helen implore that she might not be taken from this 
earth, now that she had first begun to taste its bliss. 
" Let me only live," was her petition, ** and I will 
thankfully receive whatever trials thou seest fit to pour 
into my cup." 

Again the wish of an unsubmissive heart was heard, 
and the faith that it would be fulfilled gave to Helen's 
spirit the composure which assisted in restoring the roses 
of health to her cheek. Slowly disease disappeared, and 
left no traces upon the beautiful being which it had 
threatened to plunge into the grave. 

It were impossible to describe the happiness which 
Helen, for a short time, now enjoyed. Rescued from 
the tomb, her heart overflowed with joy and thankfulness, 
but it lifted not up its ^affections to her Preserver and 
God. 

" Her very life seemed woven with 
The nature of her fervent love 
So deeply, that she dared not breathe 
The promptings of a thought above." 

Her existence seemed indeed transfused into that of 
Arthur, and her ransomed life was all his own. For his 
sake she took pleasure in heightening the charms of her 
beauty, and her mind seemed to acquire new strength 
from her affection. All its luxuriant powers were more 
carefully cultivated, that she might still more enjoy the 
8* 
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intellectual sympathy which heightened and elevated their 
love. Every beautiful passage that she read, every amus- 
ing incident that she encountered, every new idea which 
suggested itself, gave her no pleasure until shared with 
him. Even little faults in herself, of which she had not 
before been conscious, became apparent in trying to 
imagine how she appeared in his eyes ; and she endeav- 
ored in her most secret moments never to admit a thought, 
which, if known, could diminish his exalted respect. 
Sometimes she would remember that a higher and a holier 
Being was ever present, for whose approbation she ought 
to be more solicitous, and then came the conviction that 
he would not long suffer the idolatry which was dethron- 
ing him in her soul. 

As Helen's health was completely restored, Mr. Ar- 
nold, who had joined his fanfily, thought it best that they 
should return to their pleasant home. He met Mr. 
Ellington with kindness, and was persuaded that he was 
in every way suited to render the life of his daughter 
happy. The ardent lover accompanied his betrothed to 
the country, and only left her for a short visit to the 
north, previous to their intended marriage. Helen felt 
that even this temporary absence was a grievous trial ; 
but his interesting letters somewhat consoled her, and she 
felt the desire, during the little time which she should 
still remain at home, to do all in her power to contribute 
to the happiness of her devoted parents. 

As the week approached in which Arthur had prom- 
ised to return, Helen's emotion became so intense that 
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it partook more of pain than pleasure. It cannot be, she 
thought, that God is willing that I should be so blest 
while living in such forgetfulness of his supremacy ! 

Are not such presentiments sent by a merciful Heaven, 
to prepare us for chastisements which we could not 
otherwise endure? On the very day in which Helen 
had expected the arrival of her lover, Mr. Arnold entered 
the house with such a horror-stricken countenance, that 
she felt immediately that some terrible catastrophe had 
occurred. 

" What has happened to Arthur," she asked with 
awful calmness. 

" My dear child, prepare yourself for the affliction 
which has fallen upon you, and pray for strength to bear 
it," he replied, vainly endeavoring to find some gentle 
manner of imparting the trying news which he had to 
communicate. 

" I am ready," she said. " Any thing but this terrible 
suspense. Tell me my fate quickly." The father saw 
that she would brook no farther delay. 

" The ship in which Arthur sailed took fire" 

Before Mr. Arnold could finish this fearful announce- 
ment, his daughter was senseless at his feet. He could 
almost have wished that she might never again awake to 
consciousness, knowing the dreadful anguish which was 
in store for her. But no, Helen had not yet learned the 
lesson for which life was given. Let no one think in 
the hour of sorrow that he is capable of no deeper woe — 
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for we know not of what depths of misery our souls are 
susceptible. 

On regaining her reason, Helen thought not of her 
own desolation, but her mind was fixed upon the agony 
which Arthur must have suffere49 and the more fearful 
anguish which he might now be enduring in the world 
into which his soul had so suddenly been ushered. Her 
remorse was bitter for having been so selfishly occupied 
with her own happiness, that she had made no exertions 
for the salvation of his soul. She had never once even 
thought of the probability of his death ; he had stood 
before her in his pride of intellect and manly strength 
as immortal. And, with this self-upbraiding, she felt 
the first real conviction she had ever experienced of her 
own impulses, and the fatal consecration of all her powers 
to her own service, with no eye, either to the glory of 
God or the welfare even of the friend whom she had so 
truly loved. If they who are rejoicing in affection would 
once ponder upon the fearful responsibility which the 
influence it gives them involves, they would forget all 
selfish thoughts in earnest endeavors for the best good 
of those whom they hold so dear. May God forgive all 
who like Helen have forgotten their Creator in this best 
of all his earthly gifts, and grant that they may turn 
unto him in contrition and fear, before their idols are 
forever removed from their eyes. 

In such overwhelming distress, the unhappy . girl 
would again have experienced her former impatience of 
life, had she not realized her owft unfitness to appear 
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before the Judgment Seat, and the awful fear that she 
should there meet the upbraiding eyes of Arthur, turned 
upon her in reproach, that she had given him no single 
word of warning. Often did she reflect upon her rash 
promise, to bear patiently all the trials which should be 
poured out upon her, if her life might only be preserved. 
She felt, with deep humility, that she knew not her own 
strength, or for what she should ask, and often ejaculated 
that first of all prayers, " Lord, teach me how to pray." 
Years passed before the melancholy face of Helen 
Arnold was again lighted up by a smile. Even after her 
spirit had somewhat recovered from the shock which it 
had received, there were weeks and months when her 
anguish seemed to return with all its vividness. 

** Dream by night and bitter thought by day, 
Wearing the brightness from her life away." 

But though thus haunted by the memory of the past, 
every impatient murmur was hushed. Her soul had 
been chastened into perfect submissiveness and meek 
reliance upon His wisdom and goodness, to whose service 
her whole time and strength were entirely devoted. In 
this consecration of her whole being, she found self-for- 
getfulness, aiid discovered the true end of existence. 
She saw clearly her sin in desiring death, simply as a 
refiige from the trials God had allotted, and still more 
vividly perceived her error in asking for life that she 
might enjoy such bliss as was alienating her heart from 
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Heaven. By such severe discipline alone are we taught, 
that if it were not for God's preventing grace we might 
choose the very paths which would lead us away from 
his presence forever. Helen has never again asked for 
death, nor does she pray for life, but it is her constant 
petition that, whether she live or die, it may be to the 
glory of God. 
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THE INFIDEL'S THANKS, 

To a Lady who had presented him with a copy of the Bible. 

BT TBI POOR SOBOZJlB. 

Ha ! this from a lady ! — ^the Book of Life— 
'Tis long since my fingers its leaves have pressed. 
Long time,' amidst passion, and stoim, and strife. 
Since I lingered to look on the page so bless'd : — 
Kind lady, the gift shall be sacred to me. 
And holier still, since 'twas hallowed by thee. 

Lady, a leaf has been folded down — 
For the &iry fingers that folded that leaf 
Shall I read ; thon^ to thee I will frankly own 
That my heart is hardened against belief. 
And my sotd is steeled 'gainst thy Saviour chief- 
Yet, lady, for thee shall I glance at the page. 
It can but a moment my thoughts engage. 

'Tis the scene of the Supper, and seated there 
Is the Lord, in the midst of his little band. 
Not fidthftd all, for a vile betrayer 
Is taking the cup from his master's hand— 
And a cloud hath fidiadowed the Saviour's brow ; 
And his words are strange and sorrowfiil now : 
" Eat of this bread— 'tis my body broken ;— 
Drink of this cup— 'tis my blood for thee !" 
Solemnly, sadly, these words were spoken— 
" Thit do oftf in rememhranee of me !" 
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There's none in that band with a cloudless brow — 
There's none in that band but is weeping now ; — 
Lady, the theme is my soul enthralling. 
And my eyes are full, and my tears are falling ; 
I can see thy loved Lord the last supper keeping. 
And his faithful eleven around him weeping ! 

« • « « * 

'Tis the scene of the mount upon Olivet, 
The darknen of midnight is lingering yet — 
And the Lord is there with his little band ; 
They are listening now to his last command ; 
And each of the brethren has taken his hand — 
" Ere the morning break you will me deny." 
" Say not so, my kind Lord, we would rather die !" 

« • • • • 

'Tis the scene of the garden 6ethseman6, 
And Christ with his faithful band is there ; 
He hath gone for a little apart to pray. 
And they sleep while their Saviour is kneeling in prayer. 
How gently he chides them ! " Sleep on — sleep on — 
Now my hour of bitterest trial 's begun !*' 
Hark ! there are shouts on the midnight air ! 
And torches and swords through the darkness glare ! 
And the sainted Lord, by a villain found. 
To prison is dragged, like a felon, bound ! 

* • • « • 

*Tis the scene of the Cross ! gentle lady, my l3rre. 
If it dared to depict in so light a strain 
The martyr's death, it would dare in vain. 
For my bosom swells with a vengeful fire. 
And the tear rolls hot from my burning brain. 
When I fisincy the deep and thrilling pain. 
And the scoffe and the jibes of the soldier train. 
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And the drops of blood on his holy brow — 
No, lady, my lay shall be silent now ! 

« • « « » 

Lady, I've read what thy finger pointed ; 
It has caused the tear from mine eye to start. 
And Pm weeping now for heaven's Anointed — 
Accept the thanks of a gratefiil heart ; 
For that heart that so lately was wearied and wild. 
Now beats in my bosom so mellowed and mild ; — 
Then thanks for the solace so sweetly given ; 
It may point me the path to thy happy heaven ! 
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THE INCENSE OF PRAYER. 

BT AZ.TOB HXRTST. 

These is no hour of day or night. 
No moment with so rapid flight. 
That up to heaven it does not bear 
The incense of a heartfelt prayer. 
From the cathedral's stately pile. 
Where, through each dark and gloomy aisle. 
Roll up the solemn echoes, when 
The kneeling crowds respond Amen, 
And from the humblest roof of clay. 
Where two or three have met to pray. 
And from the lonely desert, when 
Wanders the silent worshipper. 
There swells a ceaseless tide of love. 
Of prayer and praise to heaven above. 
As, in its morning course, the sun 
Calls into being, one by one. 
The city and its stately domes. 
The village and its quiet homes. 
Oh ! not more sure its welcome light 
To lift the sparkling dews of night. 
Than heavenward on its wings to raise 
The spirifs dew of prayer and praise. 
From grateful hearts who love to own 
Their homage at their Maker's throne. 
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MUSIC AND POETRY OF THE ANTEDILU- 
VIANS. 



BY TBX ABV. O W. HA8TIN08, 



That the world has grown profoundly indifferent to 
matters and things " beyond the flood," is a fact no longer 
to be concealed. 

True, there is here and there a prophet who will not 
suffer his people to sleep upon the matter of ** Adam's 
sin;" and who cannot mount his discourse unless he 
saddles under the apple-tree in Eden. 

But this is an affair of metaphysics, wherein Adam 
is the man of all time, and not an Antediluvian. It 
still remains as we have said : the concerns of the old 
world are well nigh out of date ; and to most it will seem 
but busy idleness for one to trouble himself as to the 
Music and Poetry of those awfully old times. It may 
be well therefore to state in the outset, that we pursue 
our inquiry on this subject, not from any zeal for the 
reputation of that people, nor from the fondness of an 
Antiquarian for facts and fragments that are very par- 
ticularly of no consequence at all ; but because the dis- 
cussion of the subject involves some points of criticism 
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and philosophy which are of real and permanent interest, 
and also imparts freshness to the portion of Sacred His- 
tory brought under review. 

In our investigation, regard will be had to the exam- 
ple of those worthy critics whom Sir Thomas Brown 
commends ; " who did not conceive themselves infallible, 
nor set down their dictates as verities irrefragable ; but 
when they either deliver their own inventions, or reject 
other men's opinions, they proceed with judgment and 
ingenuity, not only establishing their assertions with 
great solidity, but submitting them also to the correc- 
tion of future discoveries." We'll jump the future dis- 
coveries, and look only that we proceed with " judgment 
and, ingenuity." For reasons to be seen in our argu- 
ment, we shall speak first of 

POETRY AMONG THE ANTEDILUVIANS. 

The materials for a critique on the Poetry of the 
Antediluvians are rather scanty, the only " verity irre- 
fragable" being the fragment of the Song of Lamech. 
This scrap of Song is regarded by many as a poetic 
boulder, with no affinity for the place in which we find 
it, a fragment torn from the literature of a late age, and 
borne far back into the history of Lamech. The abrupt- 
ness with which the historian introduces the song is all 
that gives occasion for this supposition. A few words 
supplied, and the whole passage, narrative and song, 
appears to be one record only. It may read thus : 
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'' And this is the Lamech who said unto his wives : — 

Adah and Zillah, hear my voice ; 

Ye wives of Lamech, hearken to my speech. 

For 1 have slain a man to my wounding, 

A young man to my hurt. 

If Cain be avenged seven-fold. 

Truly Lamech seventy and seven-fold." Gen. iv. 23. 

Had the historian designed to interest us in the occa- 
sion of this song, he would have given us more of it, 
as this but awakens curiosity to leave it unsatisfied. It 
was sufficient, however, to enable the Antediluvians to 
distinguish the Lamech here spoken of, (Lamech of the 
generation of Cain,) from Lamech of the generation of 
Seth, and the father of Noah. As the passage occurs, 
it is equivalent to saying, '' this was Lamech the Poet — 
author of the song beginning with this verse." We infer 
of course that the song was well known in its day. 
From the characteristics of these few lines, we may 
establish several important points as to the condition of 
poetry in that early age, as a ruined temple may be 
restored in all its proportions by the examination of a 
single ornamented fragment. Let us have then the 
opinions of the macfters touching our fragment of song. 

" If we consider the apt construction of the words, 
the exact division of the period into three distichs, and 
the two parallel, and, as it were, corresponding sentiments 
in each distich, I apprehend it will be acknowledged as 
an indisputable specimen of the poetry of the first ages." 
LowTH, Heb. Poet,, Lect IV. 
9» 
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'* It has a metrical relation of members, and even 
correspondencies of sound. The parallelism occurs in 
it," &c. Herder, Heb. Poet, Vol. I. p. 246. 

" Thought is represented by words ; hence it will fre- 
quently happen, when there is a perfect resemblance or 
antithesis of thought, that the words will be equal at least 
in their number ; and sometimes, on account of the simi- 
lar construction of the words, there will be also a certain 
resemblance of sound. This we call the original per- 
fect kind of parallelism of members, which coincides 
with metre and rhyme, yet without being the same with 
them. Such is the kind of paraUelism in which Lantech's 
song is composed." De Wette, Introd. to Psalms, Bib. 
Repos. 

This is enough to establish the character of the verse 
" with great solidity." The ideas presented by De Wette 
need illustration to meet our purpose here. For example, 

Day unto day utterelh upeech ; 
Night unto night showeth knowledge. 

Here, from the resemblance of thoughts, the words 
which express the thoughts are equal in number. So 
where we have antithesis — 

The heart of the righteous studieth to answer ; 
The mouth of the wicked poureth out evil. 

For resemblance of sound, we should use the Hebrew 
words, but the following will illustrate the idea suffi- 
ciently well : 
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What is man, that thou art mindful of him 1 
And the son of man, that thou visitest him 1 

Here, from the similar construction of the words, 
there occurs a certain resemblance of sound. With this 
understanding of the original perfect kind of parallelism, 
turn now to the song of Lamech — 

Adah and Zillah, hear my voice ; 

Ye wives of Lamech, hearken to my speech. 

Even in our translation we see the " metrical relation 
of members, and even correspondencies of sound." 

B\\t at the mention of metre and rhyme let not the 
reader look to Homer and Pope for definitions of the 
terms. This poetry cannot be scanned like the Greek, 
nor can the most musical ear detect the jingle of an 
English couplet. How far these ideas of metrical ar- 
rangement and correspondencies of sound are to be' 
carried, must be known only to the Hebrew scholar. It 
is enough for our purpose here, that the reader perceives 
in the song of Lamech the characteristics of cultivated 
Hebrew poetry. He is then prepared to receive what 
we advance in respect to the condition of poetry among 
the Antediluvians. An artistical production like this 
does not belong to the ^rst rude efforts at poetry. Many 
inferior attempts, with ruder language, must have long 
preceded it. The metrical arrangement and harmonious 
periods of cultivated poetry are the fruits of taste, edu- 
cated by the measured and pleasing sound of musical 
instruments. "^ 
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The natural order of musical events is, first, vocal 
music. This begins with imitations of natural sounds 
and the utterance of elevated or impassioned feeling in 
descriptive tones of voice. The words will be somewhat 
above colloquial style. Then come rude instruments for 
increasing the sound and giving emphasis, by which 
regular movement is introduced into the singing. The 
next advance is to instruments for prolonging agreeable 
tones, (such as the pipe or the trumpet,) and instruments 
that gratify the ear while they mark the time — as a 
sonorous drum or a timbrel. Then another advance is 
made to words adapted to musical expression ; such as 
admit of regular divisions of time, agreeably to the natu- 
ral emphasis, and afford a pleasing succession of vocal 
sounds. At this stage, however, there is but little pro- 
gress of thought in the sentences employed. A single 
sentence is repeated over and over again for the agreea- 
ble effect of the frequent recurrence of the same sounds. 
But instruments improve, language improves, and another 
advance is made to a succession of sentences of about the 
same metrical divisions ; and finally, we have equally 
balanced and harmonious periods, like the song of La- 
mech, which is cultivated poetry. 

The poetry, if we may so call it, of the Indians, 
affords abundant examples to illustrate and prove these 
positions. Like the songs of all rude people, theirs are 
generally nothing more than the language of impassioned 
feeling, a little elevated above the colloquial style. Quite 
a number of them are given in " Tanner's Narrative," 
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from which we take the following, a medicine song of 
the Chippewas: 

1. Who maketh to walk about the social people ? 
A bird maketh to walk about the s^ial people. 

This might be taken as Indian parallelism. But the 
poet probably intended only to suggest the idea of a bird 
with a very long tail. 

2. I fly about, and if any where I can see an animal, 
I shoot him — 

3. I shoot your heart, 1 hit your heart, O animal, your heart, 
I hit your heart. 

Such verses as these and the following afford an argu- 
ment for those who think oratorio singing according to 
nature. 

4. I am such, I am such, my friends; 
Any animal, any animal, my friends, 
I hit him right, my friends. 

5. I caused to look like the dead a man, I did ; 
I caused to look like the dead a woman, I did ; 
1 caused to look like the dead a child, I did. 

This will do for Indian Poetry! Such is song in its 
earliest state; full of repetitions, and but little if any 
above colloquial style. Like this, must have been the early 
attempts of the Antediluvians. The polished structure of 
the song of Lamech, written nearly 800 years from the 
creation, ought by no means to be riegarded as a speci- 
men of the first efforts of the race at poetry. On the con- 
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trary, it warrants us in believing that poetry, in Lamech's 
day, was common and improved. The character of this 
song is of importance in the inquiry as to the condition of 

MUSIC AMONG THE ANTEDILUVIANS. 

The earliest period of the practice of Music to which 
history refers us, was in the seventh generation from 
Adam, about 850. The record is, " Jubal was the father 
of such as handle the harp and organ." This is the en- 
tire history of Antediluvian music. As commonly inter- 
preted, the passage informs us that Jubal was the inventor 
of musical instruments. In other words, upon this pas- 
sage is based the popular opinion that the human family 
occupied this suggestive world for eight centuries before 
arriving at the idea of instruments of music ! For the 
credit of the Antediluvians let us reconsider this opinion. 
The record is meagre in words, but upon close examina- 
tion, in connection with other passages, it will be found 
fruitful in suggestions. 

From the early history of aJl nations, and from the 
philosophy of the mind, we learn that music and poetry 
originate in the same age. Music, however, precedes 
poetry ; and hence the ancient saying, ** Poetry is the 
daughter of Music." The Indian song, which we have 
already given, is sung to a monotonous chant, and accom- 
panied with a drum ; and it is well known that they have 
no other poetry than that designed for music, and no 
music unless accompanied with words. The fact is 
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worthy of consideration here, as exhibiting the manner 
in which the musical talent of man first seeks gratifica- 
tion. The faculties of mind that enjoy measured and 
harmonious periods of well constructed poetry, such as 
the song of Lamech, do not seek their gratification in 
the refinements of language, but find excitement at first 
in the unregulated tones of passion and in the sounds of 
instruments. Witness our Indians in their Medicine 
Song. Whenever, then, we find in the literature of any 
people a song like this of Lamech's, exhibiting all the char- 
acteristics of cultivated poetry, we are fully justified in 
dating the use of musical instruments among that people 
at a much earlier period than the composition of the 
song. This we do in the present instance ; and say that 
Jubaly son of Laroech, the poet, was not the inventor of 
musical instruments ; but that in his day musical instru- 
ments were " of old." 

We do not rest this opinion, however, upon the argu- 
ment firom the poetry alone ; it is sustained by a fair ex- 
position of the language of the record. The record tells 
us that Lamech had three sons, Jabal, Jubal, aiid Tubal- 
Cain ; all distinguished men — ** fathers " in their several 
departments. 

" Jabal was the father of such as dwell in tents and have cattle." 
" Jubal was the father of such as handle the harp and organ." 
•• Tubal-Cain was the instructor of every artificer in brass and 
iron." 

The question now arises, in what sense must we 
receive the tide father as applied to these remaricable 
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persons ? If we adopt the restricted sense, which makes 
Jubal the inventor of musical instruments, then we must 
make Jabal the designer of the tent, and Tubal-Cain the 
first to work in metals. This, indeed, is the generally 
received opinion. If, on the other hand, we establish a 
more liberal meaning of the term as applied to Jabal, we 
must extend the same to our musician. Let us look at 
the evidence in the case. 

** Jabal was the father of such as dwell in tents and 
have cattle." Why so ? Was he the frst to lead a 
nomadic life? We are to remember that his father 
Lamech was a great man, a distinguished poet, and prob- 
ably a man of fortune ; or else how could he, being a 
poet, afford to have two wives? In his own esteem, 
certainly, he was a very influential and terrible man ; for 
it was his opinion, (and he called these two wives to hear 
and tremble,) that if his great, great, great, great, grand- 
father Cain was avenged seven-fold, he truly would be 
avenged seventy and seven-fold. The eldest son of this 
great man was probably not the first to dwell in a tent 
and keep cattle. Had he inherited the ambition of his 
father, and become the chief of a nomadic tribe, he would 
have been called very appropriately ycrf/i«r of such. 

But not to press what is only conjecture, let us turn 
back a little in the record. "Abel was a keeper of 
sheep." This was at least seven hundred years before 
the day of Jabal. Reasoning from what we know of the 
Asiatic tribes to the probable condition of the Antedilu- 
vians, we must believe that a large proportion of the race 
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Ibllowed the example of Abel. What moie of life better 
suited to the infancy of the race than the keeping of 
flocks and herds 1 

In the course of seven hundred years, from Abel to 
Jabal, the interests of herdsmen must have become of the 
greatest importance to society. Whatever aflfected that 
extensive cl&ss of people, was a matter of interest to the 
leading minds of the race. Like the nomadic tribes of 
the present day, they were exposed to penury and famine 
from the loss of their flocks and herds. Had Jabal given 
instructions or established laws that made him the signal 
benefactor of this important community, he might well 
have received from them the honorable title of father. 

Still, it may be asked, Did he not contrive the tent, 
and for this reason receive the title " father of those who 
dwell in tents'"?* He might have devised some portable 
dwelling vastly better than those in common use ; but 
when we read that " Cain builded a city," at least five 
centuries before, we mu^t conclude that the houses of 
Cain's city were only mud, and his descendants all bea« 
vers, to suppose that so many centuries elapsed before 
any one hit upon the idea of a tent ! The tent is a more 
simple structure than a permanent dwelling, and was 
doubtless in use long before Cain builded his city. But 
the idiom of the language settles this question of the title 
of Jabal. The passage means that Jabal was '' the father 
of such as dwell in tents," for the purpose of keeping 
cattle : the father of herdsmen ; — called so because the 
most distinguished man associated with that clasfi of 
10 
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people. For what he was distinguished, it is, of course, 
useless to inquire. 

We will pass our musician for a moment, to come at 
the black and white smith, his brother Tubal-Cain. 
The import of his title has an important bearing upon 
the question in regard to Jubal. He ^' was the in- 
structor of every artificer in brass and iron." On the 
margin of our reference Bibles, one may see opposite 
the word instructor, " Heb. whetter ;" and by consult- 
ing the invaluable " Annotations upon the books of 
the Old and New Testaments by the Joint Labor 
of certain Learned Divines, thereunto appointed, and 
therein employed," we learn that the title whetter 
*' may imply a sharpnesse c^ wit, piercing into the minds 
of those who received instruction from him ; and withall 
an incitement or whetting of the affecflons to put such 
arts in practice." This comment upon the term will 
relieve the minds of certain not so learned, who may 
have supposed Tubal-Cain to have been called a " whetter 
of every artificer," because he was a cruel smith and 
ground the faces of his workmen. Had the Joint 
Labor of these Learned Divines been extended a little 
further, they might have allayed this painful suspicion 
still more effectually. The meaning of the passage is 
established thus : ** Tubal-Cain was the whetter (or 
polisher) of evc*y artifice (or instrument) in brass and 
iron." So it .appears he neither whetted the affections 
of the workmen, nor sharpened their wits; but only 
whetted instruments ! a very worthy and useful employ- 
ment, 
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This circumstance in the history of the times is im- 
portant for our subject. Tubal-Cain lived in the ninth 
century : now, without at all comparing that century 
^vith the astonishing nineteenth of the Christian Era, 
^vhen we reflect that Cain, the eldest son of Adam, 
** was a tiller of the ground," and in the course of time 
" builded a city," both of which engagements required 
something besides fingers to work with, we should natu- 
rally expect that the^e of Tubal-Cain would possess a 
variety of useful and ornamental implements for war, 
husbandry, and mechanic arts. This is precisely what 
the record tells us. Tubal-Cain was a whetter or pol- 
isher of all kinds of implements in brass (ornamental) 
and iron. To work in brass requires a knowledge of 
many tributary arts ; and we may safely infer fi-om the 
distinction of Tubal that he furnished the Antediluvians 
with beautiful specimens of mechanical skill. 

In our time, " Rogers, Cutler to his Majesty," might 
be distinguished as the great " whetter of every instru- 
ment in steel." But what if some Antiquarian 5000 
years hence, reading that Rogers was " a whetter of 
every instrument in steel," should declare that Rogers 
invented cutlery ! He was the first Cutler of the Age. 
So Tubal-Cain was the Rogers of the Antediluvians. 

At length we come to Jubal, " the father of such* as 
handle the harp and organ." Did he invent musical in- 
struments ? Surely not. We have already urged against 
the supposition the fact of the cultivated poetry of the 
age, which is always long preceded by attempts at music. 
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We now say that the fait interpretation of the tecord 
gives no countenance to the popular (pinion. The idiom 
of the language makes the term father as here employed 
a title of excellence. We may say '* Paginini was the 
father of those who handle th6 violin," and no one in 
our day would misunderstand us. Jubal may have been 
a munificent patrcm of mnsicianSy or he may have great- 
ly improved the instruments in use, perha|>s invented 
one, or possibly have ast6nished^|^ ^e by his skill in 
playing. We can believe that he Was a Paginini among 
the Antediluvians, but it is incredible that he invented 
the harp and organ. 

But what were ** the hai{> and orgia " li^hich Juba! 
handled or struck ? The Hebrew t^ms ajriB kinndr and 
ughaby which here stand for 'stringed and wiild instru*- 
ments generally. There is no reason !R)r dining thie 
terms by the names of particular instrumeb^s. The ex- 
tended meaning here presented, is allowed by our lead- 
ing interpreters, Pool, Patrick, Clatk, Stowie, and others. 
We have then the idea that Jubal wa6 the mezsffr of those 
who played upon stringed ajid wind instruments. 

The forms of those itistruments cannot now be ^de- 
termined ; but when we consider the condition of the 
arts under Tubal-Cain, we judge that they were neither 
few nor mean. With the use of cutlery, stringed instru- 
ments could then be made both graceful and sonorous ; 
and as Tubal-Cain could hot work in brass without per- 
ceiving the musical tones of that metal, we conclude thpt 
he furnished his brother Jubal with something morv; 
melodious than reeds and rams' horns. 
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Thus have we shown that "the record, though 
meagre in words, is fruitful in suggestions." Without 
departing from the evidence in the record itself, and 
guided by clear analogy, we attribute to the Ante- 
diluvians in the days of Lamech and his family, a 
cultivated language, refined poetry, taste and skill in 
the mechanic arts, and skilful playing upon well con- 
structed instruments: and as the language, poetry, 
and mechanic arts of the ninth century, were the 
fruit of application and ingenuity beginning in the first, 
so we consider the excellencies of music in that same 
age, the result of steady advances from the feeble begin- 
nings of an early day. 

The question may now be asked us. Who then was 
the inventor of musical instruments ? We answer, that 
we neither know, nor deem the fact worth knowing. 
Whether Jubal or Methuselah invented the harp is of 
no conceivable importance. Another question springs 
from our discussion, which deserves regard. It is, At 
what period ought we to date the invention of musical 
instruments? This question opens a wide field for 
philosophical inquiry. We shall leave the subject, how- 
ever, with only a few suggestions. 

Man begins his musical education with the first sen- 
sation of pleasure in the diversity of natural sounds, and 
becomes poetical in the first emotion of sublimity. He 
is now conscious of delightful susceptibilities, and grati- 
fied, at firtt, by waiting upon Nature. But soon he de- 
vises some mode of repeating his agreeable sensations, 
10* 
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and prolonging his pleasant emotions at will. As the fac- 
nhies of his mind which originate musical ccmtrivances 
belong to the class* of powers first developed, he readily 
becomes his own musician. The maxim th'at " necessity 
is the mother of invention," is too commonly interpreted 
as though invention were born of nothing else. But 
pleasure is the mother of invention. Hope, fear, love, 
hatred, each give rise to inventions. All perceptions of 
beauty, and all natural impulses, act upon the inventive 
powers. 

In the absence of regular and profitable employment, 
how many longings of our nature urge us to devise some- 
thing for their gratification ! Hence, go where we wiD 
among savage tribes, we find some kind of musical en- 
tertainment. Where there is neither cultivated field, 
nor commodious dwelling, nor convenient utensil for 
domestic use; where necessity goads men to exertion, 
almost without avail ; even there we find our pleasure- 
loving and musical race, tooting with the horns of ani- 
mals, and drumming upon their hides. May we not think 
as well of the sensitive nature, the intellect, and in- 
ventive powers of the household of Adam, and allow them 
the knowledge of some musical device ? " Abel was a 
keeper of sheep." Did he sit the livelong day and gaze 
at them, with no means of entertaining himself? In the 
shelter of the groves, he heard the singing of birds ; by 
the streams where his flocks drank, he heard the music 
of purling waters, and in the reeds by the #ream, he 
was furnished with a natural pipe. At first, perhaps, he 
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might use one as a signal for his sheep ; but gradually, 
firom this, with the ordinary invention of his race, ht- 
could have had many-toned and pleasing instruments. 

The ancient representations of Pan with his pipe, 
though a fiction in respect to that remarkable personage, 
is nevertheless true in regard to man. It exhibits the 
idea of a musical instrument in the very simplest condi- 
tion of life. 

Cain could not have " builded a city," without ob- 
serving the fact that different materials yielded different 
sounds under his blows ; and in this perception, he had 
the idea of a musical instrument of percussion. 

Moreover, the earliest assemblies of men were for 
religious ceremonies, and social recreation, where the 
natural elevation of feeling and buoyant spirits would 
be allowed their free and most appropriate expression. 
Now the most natural expression of lofty feeling in 
religious ceremonies is a kind of chanting, and of social 
hilarity, dancing; hence, we find no people having a 
religion, or social festivities, that are ignorant of song 
and dance. But where there is song and dance we al- 
ways find among simple people a musical accompani- 
ment. 

What then forbids us to believe that from the altar 
erected at the gates of Eden there went up songs of 
praises ; or that the joyful events in the family of Adam, 
a congregation of itself, were celebrated " with songs 
and mirti% with dancing and music of instruments?'' 
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BT UBB, HATiB, 
1. 

Thou&h the Shadow of Death gathers o*er me, 
And through the Dark Valley I go. 

Yet the mercy of God moves before me, 
And I'll fear neither evil nor foe. 

2. 

m look to the Day-spring soft shining 
Above, in the home of the soul, — 

It will check every gloomy repining 
But to hope for that glorious goal. 

3. 

I have trembled in earth's pleasant places. 
And droop'd in life's sunniest path, — 

But I feel that my firmness increases 
As I walk through this Valley of Death. 

4. 
For the sceptre of Mercy shines clearer 

While marshalling on to the tomb. 
And it seems as though angels drew nearer, ^ 

With love-smiles to brighten the gloom. 
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5. 

The dark bonds of sense I am leaving, — 

As a bird just escaped from its chain. 
And the home of its freedom perceiving. 

Bursts forth in a joy-thrilling strain ; — 

6. 
So the soul, the Creator hath given. 

Returning to Him should be blest. 
While it trusts that the Saviour in heaven 

Hath prepared it a Mansion of Rest. 
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BT MISS JAKB W. TBA^XB. 

It was her wedding-day — and the young bride. 
In her pale beauty, stood before the shrine. 
To give her life into another's pow*r. 
Her life]— aye, even so— for *tis the life 
Of woman's heart, — her hope of earthly weal — 
This fair exchange, in full and burning love. 
For all that man can give of tenderness. 
Of deep devotion, sympathy, and truth. 
In the world's eye, thereafter, she is not, 
Or only known through him. In his fair claim 
To honor, lies the sum of fame she boasts. 
And more, far more than all, his word, fidl oft. 
Directs the doubtful act, and wav'ring will ; 
Wielding the sceptre of opinion stem. 
E'en o'er the landmarks of her childhood's creed, 
And shaking from her grasp the faithfid staff 
On which her op'ning mind was taught to rest. 

Before the altar of her father's God 
She stood, with timid, but undoubting heart. 
And though the fringes of her drooping lids 
Veil'd her blue, humid orbs ; and some soft drops 
Cours'd slowly o'er the quickly-varying cheek ; 
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And her low tones stole tremulously forth^ 
Like broken music from an untun'd lute, 
Yet ev'ry flutfring pulse, in tumult sweet. 
Beat in accordance with her sacred vow. 

And fitting guests were there. The grandsire gray. 
On whose uncovered locks the morning sun 
^ Shed a mild glory through the painted glass ; 

\And clinging to his side a cherub-boy. 
Whose joyous shouts supprest, with playful wile, 
Points to the pair, as actors in a scene. 
Such as at Christmas-tide had graced the hall, 
Wlien the gay revels of the olden time 
Shook with loud merriment the ancient dome. 
Next them came two, link'd both in heart and hand — 
The towering oalc that cast its fost'ring shade 
*%0'er the fair plants that flourished round its stem ; 
And one, in matron grace, and ripen*d bloom. 
Like elder sister to, the youthiid band 
That prest around with ready smiles and tears, ♦ 
She, to her bosom clasp'd her eldest-bom ; • 

And with unselfish feelings blest the hour. 
And dew*d the bridal chaplet with the drops. 
Warm from the fountain of a mother's heart. 

Time ran his circling rounds, — and once again 
I saw the fair one on her bridal day. 
In a new home, and 'neath another sky. 
No gorgeous tapestry adom'd the walls, . 
Nor pictured ancestry were rang'd around. 
But the low cot, with climbing ivy grac'd. 
E'en in the wintry landscape still lookM out. 
In verdant beauty, on the forest sere ; 
Fair emblem of the hearts nestled within. 
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In manhood's pride the happy fether stood. 

And saw himself reflected in the eyes 

Of a bold boy, whose little powerless grasp 

TwinM romid his neck, with fond, instinctiye trust ; 

While the lov'd wedded-one held on her knee 

A blooming copy of her infant charms. 

Meek and composed, each flutfring pulse was still'd ; 

And a sweet, serious happiness sat thron'd 

In those blue eyes, no longer downward cast. 

But in each glance emitting rays of love. 

Bright, and unshaded by one passing cloud. • 

True, she had wandered far from the old haunts 

That echoed back the sound of childhood's joys. 

And look'd, in vain, for the endear'd caress 

Of venerable age, and jocund youth. 

No more a parent's blessing might descend. 

Nightly, upon her head ; nor could her tears 

Moisten the flowers of those far-distant graves. 

Where the long-lov*d and valued lay at rest ; 

But they were shed upon the faithfol breast 

Of him, who first lit up the latent spark 

Within her wak'ning heart, and bid it learn 

The rapture of a life imknown before ; — 

Of him, the honor'd, idoliz'd, rever'd, — 

And she was overpaid for ev'ry loss. 

Again, and ofl again, the day was hail'd, 
When young, glad voices rais'd the pray'rful strain 
For blessings on the fond, united pair. 
— ^But all things mutable, must suffer change ; 
And this fair edifice of human bliss 
Was rais'd on sand, and, sapp'd by secret sin. 
It fell, wiihout a storm — ^while the crush'd heart. 
That leant securely on its failing props. 
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Wrestled in vain to hold the ruin up. 
Long Virtue's holy presence spread around 
An awe, which still controlled the truant will ; 
Till the sear'd conscience could no longer feel. 
And unabash'dit braved her stem rebukes. 

And now, again the wedding-day came round ; 
And o'er the once lov^d Eden came the storm 
Of rain and arrowy sleet. *Twas winter drear, 
And earth and sky bore witness to his reign. 
The well-trimm'd lamp no longer brightly shone 
Through the low casement of that vine-crown'd cot. 
Throwing long lines of radiance on the plain 
That spread around in universal white. 
No more the ruddy flame, with fitful blaze. 
Reflected happy faces gath'ring round. 
While peace and plenty piled the social board — 
Disgrace and ruin, with the squalid band 
That follow in the train of Poverty, 
With their dark shadows blacken'd all the place. 
The hapless mother'still essayed to win 
The pittance that her helpless orphans claim'd ; 
And for herself, her tears had ceas'd to flow — 
The bitter fountain had been strain'd and dried. 
E'en while the world, deceiv'd, had deem'd her blest ; 
For long she hoped, and pray'd, and doubted still. 
Ere Truth had rent Delusion's veil away. 
But ah ! for him ! — ^for him, her chosen one f 
Lost to himself, his children, and his God ! 
What words can speak the anguish that corrodes 
And eats into the treasury of love ! 
How shall she hate the sin with horror due. 
Yet feel the sinner clinging to her heart 1 
Where find the strength to shake him from his hold, 

11 
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And give her best afifecdons back to Him 
Who pouFB his grace into the mourner's soul, 
And calls the o'er>wearied spirit to his rest 1 
In the warm flush of passion's wild'ring dream. 
The early lesson she had learnt to prize. 
If not forgot, was all too lightly held ; 
And when the still, small Toice of calm content 
Whisper'd of an enduring happiness. 
She felt not, knew not, she had need of more : 
But in the storm that wreck'd each cherished hope. 
When the swollen tide of sorrow rush'd along. 
And fell Despair stood forth to seize his prey ; 
Then Mercy's voice was heard in ev*ry blast. 
And her bright beacon flashed across the gloom. 
Showing the rock to which the wretch might cling. 
Till the rude winds swept by. 

The Bridal day 
Had come in annual round ; and by the couch 
Of her young sufT'ring eqn the mother sat. 
She felt the trial of her faith at hand ; 
And, as she wip'd the death-dews from his brow. 
She ask'd for strength, in this her hour of need. 
And oft, by turns, her dim and sunken eye 
Glanced from the djdng boy to a &ir girl. 
Who, with meek patience, her sad vigil shai'd. 
The wasting taper, flickering in the wind 
That through the straw>stufi''d casement fbrc'd its way, 
Gleam'd on the meagre form and pallid cheek. 
As, with a noiseless care, the failing brand 
She strove to nurse into a kindly flame. 
Oh ! then, how swiftly did fond fancy rove 
Back to the well-remember'd bridal mom — 
But not to dwell on scenes of vis^on'd bliss. 
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That cheat the present hour of half its woe ; 
No ! Mem'iy scanned the past with brow severe. 
And with accusing finger tum'd the page. 
Where th6 great fault was stamp'd, in words of fire. 
Burnt in upon her heart. 

At last she spoke — 
** Come hither, love !" she said ; and at the word 
The girl fell, weeping, on her mother's neck. 
Then sank low at her knee, with clasped hands. 
And reverential eye, and eager ear. 
Listening the warning voice. 

" Come hither, love ! 
Thy mother's days, perchance, are well nigh spent. 
And the wide grave may ope for two at once— 
Nay, dearest, check these i^d and bursting sobs ; 
I would not leave thee, and leave all xmknown 
Thy mother's sin which brought this woe on all. 
Look not incredulous, my simple girl ! 
Nor rear those arching brows in disbelief. 
Nurs'd in the lap of Fortune, I knew not 
The healthful lessons of self-discipline. 
Which best are taught in stem privation's school. 
I call'd m3^1f, indeed, by that high name. 
Purchased for me by the baptismal vow. 
But little knew I of that Cross of Christ, 
Which all of his must bear in humble faith. 
As little reck'd I of the fearfiil risk 
Of joining hands with one who loved it not. 
The world — ^the blinded, false, misjudging world — 
Would say I taught my child the bigot's creed ; 
Yet, best-belov'd,wear out your life alone. 
In hardship, poverty, and cold neglect. 
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Bat mate not thon with genius, wealth, or pow'r. 
Neither by goodneaa be thy heart beguiled ; 
Seek, first, the follower of the lowly Lamb — 
If he have Christian graeea, mark them well. 
But build your trust on Christian principle; 
That, when temptation comes, as come it must. 
They may abide the shock, and thou be safe." 
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BT THBO. IiSDTA.BD CrOYIAB. 

A GREAT many Temperance Stories have already been 
written ; some humorous, and some pathetic — ^some fic- 
titious, and some, like the following, ' founded on fact.' 
Many of the ablest pens in our land have been employed 
in portraying the miseries and the fate of those who 
" tarry long at the wine ; who go to seek mixed wine." 
It may seem, therefore, highly presumptuous in me to 
ask the reader to give me his attention while I tell him, 
in a very few words, My Temperance Story. 

One evening as I \jras coming out of the harbor of 
Liverpool, on bo^d the nobfe packet ship ■■ , I stood 
leaning over th^ railing of the quarter-deck, watching 
the steerage pasi^engers as they were cooking their sup- 
pers in the midships below. It was a picturesque sight. 
As the small peat fire in the brazier threw its flickering 
light on the wild, ragged group, I was strongly remind- 
ed of the gipsey gangs that still infest some of the rural 
districts of England. Most of them were Irish ; but I 
could detect occasionally the burly face of the English 
peasantry ; and there was an old German in close scull- 
cap, and long blue gown, who sat stirring his porringer 
like s(»ne alchemist over his magic bowl. 
11* 
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Just beneath where I stood I noticed, particularly, a 
pale, delicate woman bending over the fire, preparing her 
humble meal. Sometimes she would turn around, and 
listen to a rough, red-faced* man, who addressed her in 
no very gentle tones ,* and sometimes she would stc^ to 
play with two rosy children, who sat by her on a chest. 
Her form was slender, and she had once been handsome ; 
and there was an unmistakable air of refinement in her 
gentle manner, and the attempted neatness of her coarse 
dress, that made her, among the squalid objects around 
her, like Wordsworth's peasant girl, ** a sunshine in the 
shade." When their scanty meal was ready, she took 
the youngest child by the hand, and beckoned to the 
surly fellow behind her, who followed her down the 
gangway, swearing fiercely as he went. 

A flattering prospect, thought I, for this delicate 
creature, who is doomed to leave home and kindred in the 
tender keeping of such a brute. A porcelain vase would 
as well be trusted in the hands of a savage ! For a young 
wife and mother to go far from her native land into the 
wilds of an American forest is hardship enough, even with 
the best of protectors, but a drunken husband " who can 
bear?" 

For some days after, I noticed, by his unsteady gait 
and rude treatment of every one who approached him, 
that he was continually under the excitement of drink — 
of which he had smuggled a considerable quantity on 
board. This was once very common, especially among 
the Irish emigrants, whose generous liberality to the 
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seamen sometimes endangered the safety of the ship. 
But thanks to a merciful God, who has sent to suffering 
Ireland the Great Apostle of Temperance, this evil 
is well nigh done away, and the emigrants from that 
country are now remark ahle for their quietness an<} 
sobriety. 

This man, I observed, from the effiect of continued 
intoxication, soon became quarrelsome ; and one day, in 
the heat of a scufHe on the forecastle, he was pitched 
upon the main deck, and his head struck upon the iron 
cable coiled over the windlass. He was taken up insen- 
sible, and a physician, who happened to be among the 
cabin passengers, was called down, and pronounced his 
recovery hopeless. In the evening I went down to visit 
him. A steerage is at best but a noisome place — to a 
sick man it must be a very " black hole of Calcutta." 
The squalid beings who herded together in the same 
cabin, were gathered in silent groups at the farther ex- 
tremity, and many had retreated to. the main deck. He 
was in the last stages of a violent fever, accompanied with 
a most frightful delirium. Over his poor pallet bent one 
woman — ^the same delicate form I had noticed on the first 
evening ; and in the intervals of his paroxysm, her deep- 
drawn sighs could be distinctly heard. It was nothing 
to her now that he had so lately abused her, and reviled 
her, and even cursed her, while performing for him offices 
of kindness. He was in his dying agonies — and she 
was his wife — and that was enough. 

I could be of no service there, and the scene was too 
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much for me to bear. When I returned to the saloon 
of the vessel, handsomely garnished and brilliantly lighted^ 
and found my fellow-passengers lounging on the sofas, 
with a novel in their hands, or gathered around the 
whist table, laughing and jesting, I was forcibly reminded 
by the contrast of the strange world in which we live, 
where joy and sorrow are brought into startling proxim- 
ity, and where, as in a great city, there is often but a 
thin wall separating the travails of birth from the gayety 
of the bridal party and the still chamber of death. The 
next morning when I came on deck, I observed an unu- 
sual soberness on every face. A group were collected 
around the main-mast gazing silently at some object on 
the deck below. I came up behind them, and looking 
over the railing, I "/eft that it was a corpse "! After 
the summary fashion on board ship, it was enclosed in 
blankets, bound around with coils of rope, and stretched 
upon a plank. To the feet a large weight was soon 
attached, and the whole was then swung over the ship's 
side and made fast with ropes. 

As soon as breakfast was concluded, the boatswain 
piped all hands to the burial. The steerage passengers 
were seated on the long-boat and the water-barrels, and 
the cabin passengers were gathered on the quarter-deck. 
When the poor widow had come forward, and taken her 
seat on a little cabin-stool set for the purpose, with her 
two children by her side, the captain commenced read- 
ing the burial service. That nobly eloquent service never 
sounded to me more solemn. When the captain had 
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concluded the words — " We therefore commit his body 
to the deep, to be turned into corruption, looking for the 
resurrection of the body, when the sea shall give up 
her dead" — the signal was given — a heavy plash was 
heard — and the unsightly mass sunk ' like lead in the 
mighty waters.' There was a general rush to the ship's 
side, as soon as the plunge was heard, but a few bubbles 
merely were seen rising to the surface — ^the only memo- 
rials that shall ever rise to mark his resting-place. 

During the day the wind died away, and by night we 
were perfectly becalmed. I passed the evening, as I did 
many while at sea, in walking the deck, and enjoying 
the calm quiet of an ocean solitude. Not a breath of air 
was stirring. The sails were idly flapping against the 
mast, as the ship swung slowly to and fro on the long 
glassy swells. The moon had just risen from the bosom 
of the sea, and poured its broad stream of light, which 
played and flashed on the slow undulations of the waters. 
While I stood watching this peculiarly beautiful appear- 
ance of the rays upon the ocean, which every one who 
has been to sea must have observed, I saw a female come 
up from the gangway, aihd creeping up upon the pile of 
spars where the body had laid, sat down and gazed intently 
down into the water. It was the poor widow. She had 
no grave to go to ; she could only look upon the treacher- 
ous sea, which had so suddenly swallowed up all that 
was lefl of him she had so long loved. When I looked at 
the heartstricken woman, solitary and forlorn, berefl even 
of her ' broken reed,' and lefl with her helpless children. 
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alone, in the middle of the wide ocean, my heart ached 
for her. To my mind, the miserable object which had 
been so unceremoniously cast away, seemed scarce worth 
a tear. Not so to her. He was her husband — ^the 
father of her children, who had not yet sinned away all 
her early love, and whose degradation and wretched end 
drew forth all her compassion, and united it to the inex* 
tinguishable affection of the wife. 

Her case excited great interest among the passen- 
gers, wfio, as a substantial proof of their sympathy, 
raised a handsome sum to defray her immediate expenses 
on arriving in a strange land. When I took her this 
tribute of their sympathy, I asked her some questions 
relative to her circumstances, and her history. This she 
willingly gave me. It was the old familiar tale — begin- 
ning with the golden days of her girlish love — the vows 
plighted before the altar of the village church — and the 
little ivied cottage, with its woodbine trailing over the 
door, and contentment seated by its humble fireside. 
There, she was as happy as the day was long. Then 
came the temptation — the fatal ^rst glass, offered by an 
old comrade, was soon followed by the second, and this 
sooner still by the third, and before he was aware, he 
had become a confirmed drinker. She saw it, and warned, 
but it was too late. And then came upon her the long 
agony, which no one who has not felt it knows ; — ^the 
days which brought no light, and the nights which brought 
no rest ; — ^the hours of weary watchfulness, — the hope- 
less labor from morning till night, watered by many an 
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anbidden tear — ^the slow ooze of the heart's blood, drop 
by drop, wrung forth by the iron hand of despair ! All 
his cruel treatment, and all his neglect, she bore with a 
woman's fortitude, and, woman-like, she returned ca- 
resses for every blow. At the end of five years every 
thing was gone. The landlord, who had borne with him 
very patiently, at last informed him that, as there were 
so many sober men out of employment, he could not 
afford to employ a drunkard. There was no resource 
but the workhouse and the beadle, and I do not wonder 
that these have terrors even for the most miserable. Her 
brother had left England when he was a boy, and was 
now in a comfortable * situation ' in the city of New 
York ; thither their landlord offered to send them, if they 
were willing to go. This kind offer they gladly accept- 
ed, and the snug cottage, and its woodbines, and its 
once happy fireside, were with many lingering looks, left 
behind them forever. The painful sequel of her story I 
have already given. 

The rest of my homeward passage was, as such a 
passage should be, delightful. The first sight of the 
Navesink hills, rising above the monotonous waste of 
waters, threw me into raptures. All day long I sat on 
deck watching the familiar objects, as they gradually 
came in sight, and never did home seem half so dear 
to me. The bay of New-York never was half so beauti- 
ful; and the white cottages on the banks looked like 
miniature pasteboard creations, after being so familiar 
with the heavy stone structures of old England. The 
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last gasp of a wind which had been dying all day had 
just borne us within the Narrows, when a steamboat 
hove in sight to take us to the city. We had been tele- 
graphed, and all expected friends. The poor widow, 
who had been invited, as a mark of respect, to take her 
place when she chose on the quarter-deck, came to me, 
and asked if I did not think her brother might be on 
board ? I told her that perhaps he did not know when 
she was coming ; but when the boat drew alongside, and 
she looked hurriedly over the mass of strange faces, she 
appeared much disappointed. I suggested to her that 
she might not know him after an absence of so many 
years. " Oh, yes !" said she in surprise. " He was a 
brave lad, and as handsome as ye ever saw. Poor fel- 
low ! the day before he went away, he took out of his 
earnings, and bought me this ring : isn't it very pretty V 
I could not deny the beauty of a brother's gift, plain as 
it was, though it doubtless shone as brightly in her eyes 
as if it were set with diamonds. As the news-boats 
came around us when we entered the harbor, the sim- 
ple-hearted woman was on the lookout for her " brave 
lad|" in each of them, little thinking that by this time 
he was grown into a care-worn man. 

It was night-fall when the ship rounded to the wharf; 
and the officers of customs forbade us to remove our lug- 
gage until the next morning. Before I left the vessel, I 
looked about, among the hurry and conftision, for the 
friendless woman and her children, and it was some time 
before I found her, sitting in one corner of the dark 
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Steerage, with one of her children sleeping in her lap, 
and the elder weeping in sympathy with her mother's 
grief by her. side. She had hitherto borne her trials 
with wonderful composure ; but the sense of her utter 
forlornness in a strange land, with no pne to care for 
her, or her fatherless children, was too much - for her 
broken spirit, and she sobbed aloud. I could do nothing 
for her ; I could only get a promise from the captain to 
see that some temporary provision should be made for 
her if no friends appeared ; and I stepped ashore more 
thankful, I trust, than before, for the home to which I 
was coming. 

Some will read this simple narrative, perhaps, and 
feel an increased sympathy for the siifTering condition of 
the English poor, which, even under such circumstances, 
makes them seek an asylum three thousand miles across 
the sea. Some will see in it only a beautiful exhibition 
of female constancy and fortitude. But there is a deeper 
moral still. It only unfolds another page in that great 
record of sin, ai^d sorrow, and shame, caused by the dam- 
ning vice of intemperance. It is but a story of every- 
day life. The contrast between the happy peasant girl in 
her ivied cottage, and the desolate widow, homeless and 
forsaken, weeping at night over her fatherless children 
in a strange land, is a contrast that is presented on 
almost every page of that accursed volume. Many a sad 
record, indeed, has been washed out by the tears of 
timely repentance, but the volume is not yet full ! While 
the thirst for gain shall prompt man to pander to his 
12 
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tnrother'fl appetites, and while an absurd custom main- 
tains its cruel tyranny, there are many dark pages yet to 
be written. 

It was a great relief to me next morning, on going 
down to the ship, to hear, that a well-clad, honestrlook- 
ing fellow had presented himself at the gangway as her 
brother, and had taken her to his own home. What has 
become of her since, I have no means of knowing, but 
if this book should ever fall into her hands, she may 
find it hard to restrain a tear when she reads my TeM" 
perance Story. 
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Suggested by the piotaxe of a Child weeping fox the death of a 
&70TiteBird. 

ST BSY. TX, 9, TUXISQHABT. 

And is ho deadt the darling bird 

Who daily pecked thy hand for food. 
Whose joyous notes each mom were heard 

To break the early solitude ; 
Whose gentle, love-illumined eye 

Thy childish gambols would pursue. 
And mutely tell when thou wert nigh. 

Of fiseling deep, of friendship true 1 

All, all are fled ! th* unconscious tears 

Steal slowly from their trembling fringe ; 
Sad visions of departed years 

Chase from thy cheek the bloomy tinge ! 
But childhood's transitory cares 

Fly with the hour of sweet repose ; 
Its usual smile the morrow wears, 

A lovelier radiance Fancy throws ! 

But, ah ! when wintry years have thrown 
Their shadows o*er that forehead's snow. 

And bound that waist with woman's zone. 
And taught that artless mind *' to know," 
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Cares will spring up, unchased by sleep. 
Sorrows which Time can never cure. 

Bitter regrets, whose sources deep 
Flow on forever to endure ! 

Not in the hall of revelry. 

By manhood praised, by youth admired. 
Not in the blaze of jewelry. 

And India's glittering robes attired ; 
But I would see thee tohat thou art. 

Untouched by Time's efiacing wing. 
Thus pure, thus innocent thy heart. 

Thy life one long, nndouded epiing ! 

Society HiU. 
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BY THZ B3CY. THOMAS M. OLARTTB. 



It is in the reign of Caligula, and the sun has just 
dawned upon the i^lendors of Pagan Rome. A holyday 
has arrived, and ever since the hour of midnight multi- 
tudes have heen crowding towards the great amphi- 
theatre, where the bloody games are about to be cele- 
brated. The vast space is soon filled with a living mass 
of human beings, and every eye is fixed upon the iron 
door which separates the spectators from the dens of 
the wild beasts, who are to thruttle and tear each other 
for the pleasure of the citizens of Rome. 

There has been, within a few weeks, a rise in the 
price of cattle, great numbers of which have been 
required for feeding the ferocious animals, kept for the 
exhibition of the amphitheatre. Immediately upon being 
apprised of this, the Emperor repaired to the public jail, 
and causing all the prisoners to pass in review before 
him — and these were men, committed, not for punish- 
ment, but for trial — Caligula points to two bald-headed 
men, ^nd orders thtit the whole file of intermediate persons 
shall be marched off to feed the hungry beasts. ^' Tell 
12* 
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them off" he says, ''from the bald man to the bald 
man." 

The hour of exhibition at last arrives, the gates are 
thrown open, and a hundred infuriated beasts leap into 
the arena. A roar, like the bellowing of a volcano, 
shakes the solid walls of the huge edifice, and the savage 
brutes grapple each other in deadly combat. 

Morning wears away, while, with mangled limbs, 
and drenched in blood, yelling with anguish, one by 
one, the exhausted combatants fall dead upon the sand. 
Women and children sit at their ease upon the benches, 
drinking in the awful sight with greediness, every faculty 
absorbed in the atrocious spectacle, till the noonday 
sun pours down its hot beams upon their heads. There 
is a father teaching his son to shout and clap his little 
hands with glee, while the air rings with howls of agony 
and fierce shrieks of wrath. Even the soil eye of 
woman glares with excited passion, and the daughters 
of Rome lift up their voices in the chorus of tumultuous 
applause, when some mighty monarch of the forest is 
laid low by a mightier than he. 

As the day advances, the lust for blood begins to be 
satiated, and the appetite demands a sharper stimulant. 
There is now a brief pause, while the battle-ground is 
cleared of the dead who encumber it. The weary citi- 
zen wipes his fevered brow, and refreshes himself for 
the enjoyment of the more exciting scenes which are to 
follow. • 

At length the preparations are completed, and the 
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iron door is again thrown open. Human victims now 
appear, and are ranged in order for the combat. Wait- 
ing the signal for the work of butchery to begin, there 
stand in opposed rank, the brave youth of Thrace, and 
gray-haired Gaul, and the stout-limbed German, selected 
at random from the wretched mass of slaves, to murder 
each other, for the amusement of the populace. They 
give one aching thought to the mothers and children 
who mourn for them in a far distant land, and then, 
baring their breasts to the sword, ru^h on to the en- 
counter. Higher and fiercer the shout rises from the 
crowded benches, as, one after another, hacked limb 
from limb, they bite the earth in death. The places of 
the fallen are constantly supplied by fresh victims, and 
it is not till the coming on of evening, that the bloody 
games are closed, and the families of Rome, gorged 
with slaughter, retire to their houses. 

This is a heathen holyday, and this is the training of 
heathen children. 



Turn we now to that land upon which the Sun of 
Righteousness has risen. It is the morning of the Sab- 
bath, the Christian holyday. 

Down in the valley, and echoed back by the towering 
mountain, the soft chimes are tolling out the hour of 
prayer. The sounds of labor are hushed, the clattering 
wheel, the heavy hammer, the lumbering cart, nowhere 
break the stillness. The green fields seem to sleep, the 
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faintest tinkle of the brook is dearly distinguished, and 
the song of the lark, far up in the clouds, and out of 
sight, xH)mes down upon the ear with strange distinct- 
ness. 

Parents and children, with chastened joy and sober 
cheerfulness, are wending their way to the holy sanctu- 
ary. And soon the gathering pec^le have ent^ed the 
sacred courts, and the door is shut. Down upon their 
knees in secret prayer the congregaticm have fallen, 
while the organ notes are wailing through the arches 
above. The white-robed priest appears in his place, and 
with affectionate earnestness, sumnions the people to 
united adoration. And now the heavenly service ad- 
vances from prayer to praise, and from praise to suppli- 
cation. Alternately, the rich strains of Hebrew wor- 
ship, the sweet songs^ and penitential confessions and 
lofty thanksgivings of the royal singer of Israel, the glow- 
ing orientalisms of Jewish prophets, the pregnant say- 
ings of evangelists and apostles, and the precepts of 
Him " who spake as never man spake," the litanies and 
creeds and canticles of ancient confessors and martyrs, fill 
the church with their varying and yet ever-accordant 
melody. 

The hour of worship over, the minister of God ascends 
the pulpit, and opening the sacred Scripture, tells of a 
God, who so loved the world, that He gave His only Son 
to die for its redemption. He preaches to the people of 
a pure and undefiled religion, which charges us to visit 
the fatherless and widows in their affliction, and to keep 
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ourselves unspotted from sin. He enforces the sublime 
and holy precept, ** If thine enemy hunger, feed him ; if 
he thirst, give him drink." At last, he lifts up his voice 
in solemn benediction, and the father and the mother 
take their little ones by the hand, and refreshed and sanc- 
tified by this blessed intercourse with Heaven, they retire 
to their pleasant and peaceful homes. 

This is a Christianjholyday, and this is the training 
of Christian children. 
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BT MISS EAia-NAH 7, OOULO. 

Fxw preeioQS stones are more beautiful than opals. Their elegant play of 
colon, brilliant blnoi green, red, andVeliow, variously modified, hajr9 procured 
for them a distinguished, rank among the gems. — Bingley, 

Gem with the lambent hues. 
That through thee move and shme. 

What pencil e'er shall use 
Such living tints as thine — 

The ruby, azare, gold, and green. 

That, closed in thee, at play are seen 1 

Gem with the burning heart,* 

That, as a living soul 
Pervading every part. 

Gives beauty to the whole. 
What angel's hand thy bosom Ut, 
With that bright spark enkindling it ? 

'Tis like a central eye 

That looketh every way ! 
Its light is from on high. 

With never-fading ray ! 
It seems, in that pure form of thine, 
A spirit looking from a shrine. 

* The kind of opal called oeultu mundij derives its name from an internal 
spark, or luminous spot, which changes its position according to the direction in 
which the stone is held to the light. 
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Well might the Roman chooee * 

In exile fiir to flee. 
When sternly doomed to lose 

Hjb native rights or thee ; 
While pagan fiiith in thee beheld 
The power that pain and harm repelled. 

And still on Orient shores 

By superstition trod. 
With blindness she adores 

In thee, an uiknown God. 
She takes the work for power JHvme, 
And for the signified, the sign. 

But, to our Christian sight. 

While traced all over thee. 
Thy Maker's name, as light. 

Shines forth « the Dettt;* 
On Him, our Rock — ^the '* Living Stone,'' 
Through fiiith and hope we rest alone. 

For He who formed thee thus. 

So curious, rich, and fair. 
Hath yet assigned to us 

His holier seal to bear — 
His image ! that we may be shown 
The priceless jewels marked his own. 



Netohuryport, Maes, 



* So highly were opab eiteemed by the aneient Romani , that Nonim, the 
Boman Senator, is said to have preferred banishment to parting with a ftvorite 
opal, which Muk Anthony was anxious to possess. In the East, opals are con 
sidered very precious ; and are worn as amulets to defend the wearer from dis 
ease, witchcraft, and other evils. 
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WHO IS MY NEIGHBOR ? 

BT T. 8. ARTHUR. 

Mrs. Emelin was engaged with an interesting vol- 
ume, when a neighbor called in. She laid aside her book, 
and entered into a free and pleasant conversation with 
her visitor, whose name was Mrs. Martinett. During a 
pause in this conversation, Mrs. Emelin said, 

" You are going to make some calls this morning ?" 

" Yes. And I want you to go with me ; at least to 
one place." 

" Where ?" 

** I want you to call with me on Mrs. Gardiner and 
her daughters." 

'' I do not intend calling upon that family," replied 
Mrs. Emelin. 

" But they are now our neighbors. We are bound 
to show them at least this small attention." 

*' They may live in my neighborhood. But that 
does not constitute them my neighbors, nor give them 
any claims upon me. I think it right to discriminate 
among those who reside near me, and consider only 
those my neighbors whose moral qualities I admire. I 
have more than once declined an introduction to Mrs. 
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Gardiner. The reason why I thus declined, is precisely 
the one why I will not now visit her as a neighbor. I 
do not like her." 

'^ But a mere prejudice, or dislike, ought not to pre- 
vent your showing kindness and courtesy to a new comer 
into your neighborhood." 

'* It is not a mere prejudice or dislike, Mrs. Martinett ; 
it is a principle. I neither admire Mrs. Gardiner's char- 
acter, nor approve much of her conduct. For this rea- 
son I do not wish to associate with her, nor introduce her 
to my friends. As far as her iqfluence upon me is con- 
cerned, I am not anxious ; but I do not know what effect 
her intercourse with those who might become acquainted 
with her through me would have. It could not be good 
— it might be evil. Viewing the subject in this light, I 
feel that I should be acting wrong, were I to aid in ex- 
tending the circle of her influence." 

" There is some force in what you say. But is it not 
a serious matter to assume such a position in regard to 
anyone — especially one who moves in the circle that Mrs. 
Gardiner moves in ?" 

" It pertainly is, — but not one half so serious a mat- 
ter as the deviation from such a position, and thus ad- 
mitting to your friends a tempter who may lead them 
astray." 

" To call Mrs. Gardiner a ' tempter,' strikes me as 
being rather a broad assumption, Mrs. Emelin." 

" No one is tempted but by evil, and the individual 
who embodies and presents to another any evil allure- 
13 
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ment is a tempter. This is plain. Evils are of many 
kinds, varying from the most direful to lighter devia- 
tions from good. But all are injurious in their degree, 
and all should be shunned. If we do not shun evil, we 
pray — * Lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from 
evil ' — in vain." 

'* But you cannot certainly mean, that to shun evils 
we must shun all persons in whom there is evil. If this 
were a rule of action we would shun every one, for every 
one is evil." 

" We should shun those who in their lives openly 
violate what is good ; as well as those who in their con- 
versation constantly excite in us evil thouglfts and affec- 
tions. Do you not think so ?" ^ 

" I hardly know how to answer the question. None 
are good : and few, if any, are not tempted, in their 
social intercourse, to say things that may excite in others 
improper thoughts." 

" The best may sometimes thus be drawn aside. But 
the general tenor of the lives of many is good ; and their 
influence upon others good. In opposition to these, 
there are others, the general tenor of whose lives is evil, 
and their influence mainly evil. The former I consider 
my neighbors, let them reside near at hand or distant ; 
the latter, though their house adjoins my own, I cannot 
call by that meaning appellation. Mrs. Gardiner I be- 
lieve to be of the latter class, and, therefore, I do not 
intend visiting her as a neighbor." 

Further remarks passed between the ladies, but 
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nothing more pertinent than what has been given. On 
the next day, Mrs. Martinett called upon Mrs. Gardiner, 
and found her a very agreeable woman. She was affa- 
ble in her manners, interesting in conversation, and evi- 
dently pleased to make the acquaintance of Mrs. Marti- 
nett. In a few days the call was returned. From that 
time the two ladies became intimate, calling in familiarly 
upon each other at all times. 

" You entirely mistook Mrs. Gardiner,'' was the 
remark of Mrs. Martinett to Mrs. Emelin, a month or two 
after the occurrence of the conversation given above. 
" She is far from being the woman you supposed her." 

" Right glad shall I be to find that my judgment of 
her has been incorrect," Mrs. Emelin returned, in a 
quiet tone. 

" For a month I have observed her closely, and I am 
sure that I have seen nothing wrong in her." 

" But I have seen something wrong in you," said 
Mrs. Emelin. 

" In me ? What have you seen wrong in me ?" 

" For two or three weeks past I have noticed that 
you have become strangely censorious. There is 
scarcely a family in our circle of acquaintance about 
which you have not had some deteriorating incident to 
relate. And, what is worse, this very thing seemed to 
give you pleasure. Now, let me ask you frankly, from 
what source have you derived all this information? and 
why is it that you seem to be more pleased than sorrow- 
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ful at finding defects and flaws in the characters and con- 
duct of others ?" 

Mrs. Martinett colored deeply at this^ and was too 
much confused for a while to reply. 

" I really think you must be mistaken," she at length 
said ; " or you certainly cannot mean what you say." 

" I am serious, Mrs. Martinett," returned her friend. 
" Do you not remember the strange story about the 
Lionells?" 

" Yes, but it is every word true." 

" How do you ktaow?" 

'^ I had it from Mrs. Gardiner, and she says her 
nurse had it from a Bister who lived in the family at the 
time." 

" Nevertheless, I have ascertained that there is not 
a word of truth in it." 

"You have! how?" 

" I went to Mrs. Lionel! herself, and frankly tdd her 
what I had heard ; and she " 

" But you didn't tdl her who tdd you !" 

" Oh no ; that wasn't necessary. And, as I was 
going to say, she told ttie the triie story, confirming it 
by letters that she had in her possession, which went to 
show that, instead of having done any thing deserving 
of censure, the family had acted from noble, self-sacri- 
ficing principles, and were worthy of all praise." 

" You are sure of this 1" 

" Yes, indeed ! If you doubt, go with me to Mrs. 
Lionell, arid she will be glad to satisfy your mind " 
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" No, that is not necessary. I will take your word. 
Mrs. Gardiner must have been mistaken. In fact, she 
was misled by an untrue statement." 

" But how wrong was it for her to propagate this 
statement, before she was satisfied of its truth. If she had 
not been glad to find a flaw in her neighbor's character, 
she would have acted- in a different manner. And you, 
my friend, see how you, by a mere association with this 
woman, have been led to partake of her spirit. Herein 
lies the danger of familiar and confidential intercourse 
with evil-minded persons." 

" I am not willing to admit, Mrs. Emelin, that Mrs. 
Gardiner is an evil-minded person. She has been mis- 
taken, as I have been. All are liable to mistakes." 

" True, all are liable to mistakes. But the spirit in 
which Mrs. Gardiner does these things, speaks for itself 
I judge of it by its reflection from you. Never until 
within a few weeks have I seen in you any thing oi 
pleasure at the misfortunes or evil acts of others." 

" I am afraid you have not judged me fairly," Mrs. 
Martinett said. 

" Examine, when alone, deeply and carefully your 
own heart, and then decide whether I have done so or 
not. There are two more instances of injurious sto- 
ries related by you of certain families, that I have 
investigated, and find to stand upon the same basis as 
that regarding Mrs. Lionell. . These stories you have 
before admitted came from Mrs. Gardiner. What 
seems strange is, that, in these cases, as in the others, 
13* 
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the action was self-sacrificing and noble that has been 
perverted into almost a crime. Now, I will venture 
almost any thing, that I have not escaped this general 
system of detraction. That my good name is also suf- 
fering." 

Mrs. Martinett colored and looked confused at this, 
attempted to stammer out something like a negative, 
but could not succeed in doing so. 

** I do not ask you to tell," Mrs. Emelin said quickly, 
" if any thing has been said about me* That was not 
my object in passing the remark. It was rather to 
make you sensible of the unkind spirit that was actuat- 
ing your friend, — ^your friend, who has not the magna- 
nimity to spare even you." 

" Me ! — Spare me ? What do you mean ?" 

''Just what I have said. From the hands of a 
general detractor how could you expect to escape? 
The woman that will relate to you things derogatory 
to all your friends, will relate to others similar things 
against you." 

" But what could she say about me ?" 

"It is as easy to misrepresent you as any one else. 
To relate an act, and in the relation to pervert it 
utterly, as she has done." 

" Certainly she could not have done this !" 

" She certainly has done it. It was but yesterday 
that I heard it related, how early in your married life, 
you lived so unhappily with your husband that a sepa- 
ration took place, with particulars in regard to it that 
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I will not pain you by relating. I at once contradicted 
the story, giving the true version, and then proceeded 
to trace it up to its source. As I had expected, the 
promulgation rested with Mrs. Gardiner." 

As her friend ceased speaking, Mrs. Martinett cov- 
ered her face with her hands and wept bitterly. So 
painful a perversion of an accident that had occurred 
in the early years of her married life, cut her to the 
heart. There had been a brief separation forced upon her 
by her friends, consequent upon a vile and unfounded 
aspersion cast upon the character of her husband. This 
had been quickly cleared up. From that time they had 
lived together in the tenderest and most confiding at- 
tachment. To have this wound so rudely torn open, 
and by one in whom she had felt much interest, stung 
her like the bite of a serpent. But the effect was salu- 
tary. She could see the difference ever after between 
a neighbor and one who happened to reside in her im- 
mediate neighborhood. She could also understand how 
the extending of courtesies and kind attentions to all 
alike, the good and the bad, was not true charity ; that in 
true wisdom and true kindness there is a discrimination 
of moral qualities, and actions accordant thereto. 
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Sweet things ! blest things ! to look on you. 

Eyes that are in their wane 
Grow bright — and hearts at ebb of age 

Fill with life's tides again ! 

And you not age nor death should touch. 

If human love might save ; 
But stronger is the love which blights 

And gathers to the grave. 

We know that you the angels love — 

(They love all gentle things,) 
And often o'er you fondly stoop 

And spread their viewless wings. 

And tenderly their starry eyes 

Watch you by night and day. 
And sweetly as they smile on you. 

So you, on us, alway. 

And, oh, should He who smiles on all. 
And loves both young and old — 

Should the dear Shepherd take his iambs 
And bear them to his fold ; 
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Should He who gave these buds of love, — 

Who gives — and maketh bom> — 
Leave us like withered stems till eve. 

And take them in the mom ; 



We still, oh God ! would trust His love. 
Who once, in form like them. 

Slept on a woman's yearning breast, 
A babe in Bethlehem ; 



Who writes, in flowers, upon the earth 
And stars on Heav'n above. 

And smiles and tears in human souls. 
Blest characters of love ; 



Who Hope hath giv'n to Death — as dawn 

To thickest dark he gave ; 
And caused that, still, the new year's flowers 

Grow on the old year's grave ; 



Who joy can bring from grief, as calm 
Succeeds the wind's fierce wars — 

As winter's tears bring sununer's leaves. 
And night the joy of stars ! 



Who from these children's steps, the thorns 

Of grief, and doubt, and care. 
Can kindly take— or for their peace 

As kindly plant them there ; 
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Thro' regions sad with weeping stonns. 
Dark wood, and frowning hill. 

Or valley, bright as angePs dreams. 
Can guide them at his will. 

And lead them on in peace, with joy 
And singing on their way ; 

Till, at the last, their shining path 
Is lost in perfect day ! 
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PRAYER FOR THE YOUNG AND BEAUTIFUL. 

BY HENRY MORTOBD, 

Spare the young and beautiful, 
. Father of our trust ! 
Though our senses fade and dull, 

Though we are but dust. 
Though we bow to guilt and sin, 

Linking hands with shame. 
Yet a still thought enters in. 

Whispering Thy name. 

By the altars of the world, 

By the shrines of mirth. 
By the pages where, unfurled, 

Shine the hopes of earth ; 
By the thrall of woman's love 

At the midnight flame. 
Comes a still voice from above. 

Whispering Thy name. 

Spare the yoimg and beautiful, 

For the suppliant's sake. 
For the bosoms when they fall 

That must bend and break : 
Prayers from the soul of song 

Grow to sacred flame, 
Mingling with the starry throng. 

Whispering Thy name. 
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BT THX RX7. JOSI. FA.RZXB. D. D. 

It is indispensable to a clear understanding of ancient 
authors to trace the changes of meaning that occur in 
the history of words. A slight shade of difference, in the 
signification of a single term, often imparts an entirely 
new cast to a character and to a whole scene. 

As an illustration of this, I fancy myself a living wit- 
ness of the process by which the Israelitish servant-wo- 
man obtained, and bore off as a rich spoil, the costly jew- 
els of her Egyptian mistress. The judgment of the 
slaying of the first-born has just fallen on the people. 
Every house belonging to the lords of the soil is filled 
with mourning. Every Egyptian countenance is sad. I 
am standing at a little distance, contemplating a single 
family. My eye has fallen on a group of three females 
mourning apart. The mother has just been gazing upon 
the lifeless remains of her first-born, her only son. She 
has veiled her head in sackcloth, and sit$ with her body 
slightly inclined forward. Her right hand reposes in her 
lap, and her left depends languidly froin the support on 
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which her arm i? leaning. The sadness of her counte- 
nance, her attitude, and statue-like stillness, are a com- 
plete personification of grief Her two daughters are 
sitting on either side, deploring their brother's untimely 
death, and grieving, in sympathy for the deeper distress 
of a bereaved mother. 

The silence of this sad scene is broken by the sound 
of approaching footsteps. I see a peasant woman coming 
in eager haste. Her coarse habiliments, and the rustic 
appearance of her young daughter, who accompanies her, 
make me suspect that she is one of the Jewish bond- 
women. The mourners are disturbed, save the mother. 
Her grief is too deep to be thus easily interrupted. One 
of them rises, and turns to inquire the cause of this in- 
trusion. The peasant woman throws back her veil, dis- 
closing the peculiar features of the Jewish countenance, 
extends her hand as if asking a favor, and yet assumes a 
look of calm determination, like one demanding a right. 
The Egyptian lady is attired in a robe negligee of fine 
white byssus, confined around the waist with a rich gir- 
dle, colled carelessly together, and tied in a loose knot. 
In her grief she has not thought of the inappropriateness 
of those splendid jewels, which she has worn so long and 
so constantly as to make them seem parts of her person. 
A gold band bestudded with pearls clasps her hair, while 
rich massive pendants swing from beneath the glossy 
tresses that almost half cover her olive cheeks. Her 
countenance expresses something more than grief. She 
has an anxious and an obliging look. 
14 
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But few words pass between the parties, and these, 
on account of distance, I am unable to hear. The lady 
unlocks her ear-rings, and takes off her head-band, and 
hands them to the bond-woman. She receives them with 
a satisfied air, and with looks of mutual good-will they 
separate. The lady resumes her position by her afflicted 
mother, and the servant goes her way with elastic step 
and a happy countenance. 

To me the whole scene is an interesting pantomime. 
I understand enough of it to be moved by the spectacle. 
Yet there is a mystery hanging about that transaction 
respecting the jewels. Did this Jewish woman come to 
take them for safe keeping ? Did she come as a pau- 
per, and beg such a gift ? Did she borrow them, as our 
modern females sometimes do for a great occasion, with 
the promise of restoring them again ? Or did she come 
demanding them as her right? I cannot tell. At length 
there falls into my hands a book containing a full descrip; 
tion of the whole affair. It is the common English Bible. 
I read in the third chapter of Exodus that God says fo 
Moses, " I will stretch out my hand, and smite Egypt with 
all my wonders which I will do in the midst thereof: 
and afler that he [Pharaoh] will let you go. And I will 
give this people favor in the sight of the Egyptians : and 
it shall come to pass, that, when ye go, ye shall not go 
empty ; but every woman shall ask of her neighbor, and 
of her that sojourneth in her house, jewels of silver, and 
jewels of gold, and raiment ; and ye shall put them upon 
jroiir sons, and upon your daughters : and ye shall spoil 
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the Egyptians.'' I find it recorded in a subsequent part 
of the history, in the twelfth chapter of the same book, 
that " The children of Israel did according to the word 
of Moses : and they borrowed of the Egyptians jewels of 
silver, and jewels of gold, and raiment. And the Lord 
gave the people favor in the sight of the Egyptians, so 
'that they lent unto them such things as they required : 
and they spoiled the Egyptians." 

I am perplexed with that word * borrow,* It seems to 
imply a promise of restoring the property. Yet, it is 
evident from the whole story that there was no intention 
of restoring it. It is also clear that the Egyptians them- 
selves did not expect the return of the Israelites, and they 
could not have expected that those rich articles were to 
be regarded as a simple loan. I investigate the history 
of the word borrow. Here is light at once. It does not 
necessarily mean, to ask something with the promise of 
restoring it again. It sometimes means to demand, to 
require, to ask. 

From among many, three instances may be cited, as 
proofs of the above statement, from the very highest 
English authorities. The first is an eminent jurist, the 
second a distinguished and classical essay writer, and the 
third a gifted poet. 

'* As the English and Norman languages were con- 
currently used by our ancestors for several centuries 
together, the two idioms have naturally assimilated, and 
mutually borrowed from each other.'' Blackstone^s Com- 
mentaries, Book iii. Chapter 21 . 
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" There is a poorer creature in the worM than this, 
and he is a borrower of snaff, a fellow that keeps no box of 
his own, but is always asking for a pinch." Tke Toilet, 
No. 35. 

" Fear not, ye gentle tribes, 'tis not tlie knife 
Of horrid slaughter, that is o'er you wav'd ; 
No, 'tis the tender Swain's well guided shears. 
Who, having now to pay his annual care. 
Borrowed your fleece, to you a cumbrous loa^. 
Will send you bounding to your hills ag&iii.'* 

In none of these instances do6^ th^ Woifd borr&it, or 
ts related term borrower, include the idea of promising to 
restore the object asked. The word niaif mean, then, 
simply, demanded, when applied to the act of the Israeli* 
tish bond-woman in asking for the jewels Of h^r mistress. 
But this is an English version. My curiosity is excited, 
and I must go farther in this interesting businesij of word"- 
hunting. What is the actual meaning of the original 
term 1 1 turn to the most respectable verdiond of thd 
Sacred Volume. 

If translators of different ages, nations, and religiotift 
sects agree, there can be no room for doubt. The first 
part of the 22d verse of the third chapter of Exodus will 
answer every purpose, and the work of comparing a mere 
phrase can be quickly despatched. In our commcrii 
English version it reads, "But let every woman borrow" 
d^c. In the Spanish version of Father Scio it is, " Sino 
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que cada mnger pedird/* but let every woman ask, &c. 
In the Italian of Diodati it is, " Anzi ciascuna donna chi- 
edera," but every woman shall ask. In the French of 
Ostervald it is, " Mais chaque femme doit demander," 
but each woman must asL In the German of Martin 
Luther it reads, " Sondern ein jegliches Weib soil — for- 
dern," but a woman shall seek. In the Latin Vulgate it 
is thus expressed : ** Sed mulier postulabit," but a woman 
shall ask. In the Greek Version of the LXX it reads, 
^^^AXXa airriaBiywri,^^ but a woman shall ask. In the 
original Hebrew text the phrase consists of two words 
only : }i^K ^^^^? (^^ shaelah eshah), but a woman 
shall ask, or demand or borrow. My difficulty is remov- 
ed. If I could have heard the dialogue between the 
humble Hebrew servant and her proud Egyptian mistress, 
the spirit 'of it would have been as follows : 

Servant. Good morrow to you, my respected young 
mistress. I sympathize with you, in your deep affliction, 
but my business requires haste. Our families are sum- 
moned to be quickly in readiness for their departure, and 
I come to bid you farewell. 

Lady. Farewell, my good woman. I can only wish 
you a happier residence in your new home, than you have 
had in this land of bondage. My heart has often bled 
for you ; but never till this morning have I had a deep, 
full sense of your wrongs. I would give all that I pos- 
sess to free my mind from the overwhelming sense of the 
injuries we have inflicted on the innocent. Can I do 
any thing to serve you ? 

14* 
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8erv€tnt, Yes ; God forbids us to allow ourselves to 
be sent empty away, after so much unrequited labor. I 
ask, at his command, the rich jewelry that adorns your 
person. 

Lady. With all my heart. Take it. It ill becomes 
me, in this time of sorrow. Would that it were of more 
value. The gift, perhaps, would ease my burdened con- 
science. Take it, good woman, and fare thee well. Go 
quickly, lest other judgments rise from your detention. 

A multitude of females are seen coming from every 
direction to the place where the families of Israel "are 
assembled. Their hands are loaded with costly jewelry. 
They have all been met with a kindness similar to that 
just described. God has given them favor in the sight of 
their mistresses. They resemble a multitude coming 
from the field where thousands have fallen in battle, 
bringing with them the spoil which they have stripped 
from the bodies of the slain. They have spoiled the 
Egyptians. 
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THE WATCHER BY THE DEAD. 



" Are they not all miniBtering spirits, sent forth to minister for them who 
shall be heirs of salvation ?" Hsb. i. 14. 



1. 

Lone watcher by the dying bed ! 

Know you what guests your vigil share 1 
The spirits of the sainted dead, 

On viewless wings, are hovering there. 



2. 

They strike their airy harps — and lo ! 

Seraphic strains the sufferer cheer ; 
Unheard by other ears, they flow 

To soothe each pang, to chase each fear. 



3. 

Lone watcher by the shrouded dead ! 

The parted spirit lingers near — 
Heavenward its silver wings are spread, 

But Earth still claims one last fond tear ; 
One pitying look, to human sorrows due. 
It gives — ^then bids to pain and grief adieu ! 

J. W. T. 
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BT EDOAR A POB. 



In the life of every man there occurs at least one 
epoch, when the spirit seems to abandon, for a brief pe- 
riod, the body, and, elevating itself above mortal affairs 
just so far as to get a comprehensive and general view, 
makes thus an estimate of its humanity, as accurate as 
is possible, under any circumstances, to that particular 
spirit. The soul here separates itself from its own idio- 
syncrasy, or individuality, and considers its own being, 
not as appertaining solely to itself, but as a portion of 
the universal Ens. All the important good resolutions 
which we keep — all startling, marked regenerations of 
character — are brought about at these crises of life. 
And thus it is our intense sense of self which debases, 
and which keeps us debased. 

The theory of chance, or, as the mathematicians term 
it, the Calculus of Probabilities, has this remarkable pe- 
culiarity, that its truth in general is in direct proportion 
with its fallacy in particular. 

We may judge of the degree of abstraction in one 
who meditates, by the manner in which he receives an 
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interruption. If he is much startled, his reverie was not 
profound; and the converse. Thus the affectation of 
the tribe of pretended mental-absentees, becomes trans- 
parent. These people awake from their musings with 
a start, and an air of bewilderment, as men naturally 
awake from dreams that have a close semblance of reality. 
But they are, clearly, ignorant that the phenomena of 
dreaming differ, radically, from those of reverie— of 
which latter the mesmeric cpndition is the extreme. 

There are few thinkers who will not be surprised to 
find, upon retrospect of the world of thought, how very 
frequently the first, 6r intuitive, impressions have been 
the true ones. A poem, for example, enraptures us in 
our childhood. In adolescence, we perceive it to be full 
of fault. In the first years of manhood, we utterly de- 
spise and condemn it ; and it is not until mature age has 
given tone to our feelings, enlarged our knowledge, and 
perfected our understanding, that we recur to our origi- 
nal sentiment, and primitive admiration, with the addi- 
tional pleasure which is always deduced from knowing 
how it was that we once were pleased, and why it is that 
we still admire. 

That the imagination has not been unjustly ranked 
as supreme among the mental faculties, appears, from 
the intense consciousness, on the part of the imaginative 
man, that the faculty in question brings his soul often to 
a glimpse of things supernal and eternal — to the very 
verge of the great secrets. There are moments, indeed, 
iir which he perceives the faint perfumes, and hears the 
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melodies of a happier world. Some of the most profomid 
knowledge — ^perhaps all very profound knowledge — has 
originated from a highly stimulated imagination. Great 
intellects guess well. The laws of Kepler were, profess- 
edly, guesses. 

An excellent Magazine paper might be written upon 
the subject of the progressive steps by which any 
great work of art — especially of literary art — attained 
completion. How vast a dissimilarity always exists be- 
tween the germ and the fruit — between the work and its 
original conception ! Sometimes the original concep- 
tion is abandoned, or left out of si^t altogether. Most 
authors sit down to write with no fixed design, trusting 
to the inspiration of the moment ; it is not, therefore, to 
be wondered at, that most books are valueless. Pen 
should never touch paper, untO at least a well-digested 
general purpose be established. In fiction, the denoue- 
ment — in all other composition the intended effect, should 
be definitely considered and arranged, before writing the 
first word ; and no word should be then written which 
does not tend, or form a part of a sentence which tends, 
to the development of the denouement, or to the strength- 
ening of the effect. Where plot forms a portion of the 
contemplated interest, too much preconsideration cannot 
be had. Plot is very imperfectly understood, and has 
never been rightly. defined. Many persons regard it as 
mere complexity of incident. In its most rigorous ac- 
ceptation, it is that from which no component atom can 
be removed, and in which none of the component atoms can 
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be displaced^ without ruin to the whole ; and although a 
sufficiently good plot may be constructed, without atten- 
tion to the whole rigor of this definition, still it is the 
definition which the true artist should always keep in 
view, and always endeavor to consummate in his works. 
Some authors appear, however, to be totally deficient in 
constructiveness, and thus, even with plentifiil invention, 
fail signally in plot. Dickens belongs to this class. 
His " Barnaby Rudge" shows not the least ability to 
adapt. Godwin and Bulwer are the best constructors of 
plot in English literature. The former has left a preface 
to his " Caleb Williams," in which he says that the novel 
was written backwards ; the author first completing the 
second volume', in which the hero is involved in a maze 
of difficulties, and then casting about him for sufficiently 
probable cause of these difficulties, out of which to con- 
coct volume the first. This mode cannot surely be 
recommended, but evinces the idiosyncrasy of Godwin's 
mind. Bulwer's " Pompeii " is an instance of admira- 
bly managed plot. His " Night and Morning," sacrifices 
• to mere plot interests of far higher value. 

All men of genius have their detractors ; but it is 
merely a non distributio medii to argue, thence, that all 
men who have their detractors are men of genius. Yet, 
undoubtedly, of all despicable things, your habitual 
sneerer at real greatness, is the most despicable. What 
names excite, in mankind, the most unspeakable — the 
most insufierable disgust? The Dennises — ^the Frerons 
— the Desfontaines. Their littleness is measured by the 
greatness of those whom they have reviled. And yet, in 
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the face of this well known and natural principle, there 
will always exist a set of hamuncuU, eager to grow noto- 
rious by the pertinacity of their yelpings at the heels of 
the distinguished. And this eagerness arises, less fre- 
quently from inability to appreciate genius, than from a 
species of cat-and-dog antipathy to it, which no sugges- 
ticHis of worldly prudence are adequate to quell. 

That intuitive and seemingly casual perception by 
which we often attain knowledge, when xeason herself 
falters and abandons the effort, appears to resemble the 
sudden glancing at a star, by which we see it more 
clearly than by a direct gaze ; or the half<^losing the 
eyes in looking at a plot of grass, the more fully to ap- 
preciate the int^isity of its green. 

There are few men of that peculiar sensibility which 
is at the root of genius, who, in early youth, have not ex- 
pended much of their mental energy in living too fast; 
and, in later years, comes the unconquerable desire to 
goad the imagination up to that point which it would 
have attained, in an ordinary, normal, or well regulated 
life. The earnest longing for artificial excitement,* 
which, unhappily, has characterized too many eminent 
men, may thus be regarded as a psyc6al want, or neces- 
sity, — an effort to regain the lost, — a struggle of the soul 
to assume the position which, under other circumstances, 
would have been its due. 

The great variety of melodious expression which is 
given out from the keys of a piano, might be made, in 
proper hands, the basis of an excellent fairy-tale. Let 
the poet press his finger steadily upon each key, keeping 
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it down, and imagine each' prolonged series of undula- 
tions the history, of joy or of sorrow, related by a good or 
evil spirit imprisoned within. There are some of the 
notes which almost tell, of their own accord, true and in- 
telligible histories. 

A precise or clear man, in conversation or in com- 
position, has a very important consequential advantage 
— ^more especially in matters of logic. As he proceeds 
with his argument, the person addressed, exactly com- 
prehending, for that reason, and often for that reason 
only, agrees. Few minds, in fact, can immediately per- 
ceive the distinction between the comprehension of a 
proposition, and an agreement of the reason with the 
thing proposed. Pleased at comprehending, we often are 
so excited as to take it for granted that we assent. 
Luminous writers may thus indulge, for a long time, in 
pure sophistry, without being detected. Macaulay is a 
remarkable instance of this species of mystification. 
We coincide with what he says, too frequently, because 
we so very distinctly understand what it is that he 
intends to say. His essay on Bacon has been long and 
deservedly admired ; but its concluding portions, 
(wherein he endeavors to depreciate the Novum Orga- 
itum,) although logical to a faulty are irrational in the 
extreme. But not to confine myself to mere assertion. 
Let us refer to this great essayist's review of " Ranke's 
History of the Popes." His strength is here put forth 
to account for the progress of Romanism, by maintain- 
ing that divinity is not a progressive science. " The 
15 
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enigmas/' says he, in substance, '' which perplex the 
natural theologian, are the same in all ages, while the 
Bible, where alone we are to seek revealed truth, has 
been always what it is." Here Mr. M acaulay confounds 
the nature of that proof from which we reason of the 
concerns of earth, considered as man's habitation, with 
the nature of that evidence from which we reason of the 
same earth, regarded as a unit of the universe. In the 
former case, the data being palpable, the proof is direct ; 
in the latter it is purely analogical. Were the indica- 
tions we derive from science, of the nature and designs 
of Deity, and thence, by inference, of man's destiny, — 
were these indications proof cHrect, it is then very true 
that no advance in science could strengthen them ; for, 
as the essayist justly observes, '' nothing can be added to 
the force of the argument which the mind finds in every 
beast, bird, or flower ;" but, since these indications are 
rigidly analogical, every step in human knowledge, 
every astronomical discovery, in especial, throws addi- 
tional light upon the august subject, bif extending the 
range of analogy. That we know no more, to-day, of 
the nature of Deity, of its purposes, and thus of man 
himself, than we did even a dozen years ago, is a propo- 
sition disgracefully absurd. " If Natural Philosophy," 
says a greater than Macaulay, " should continue to be 
improved in its various branches, the bounds of moral 
philosophy would be enlarged also." These words of 
the prophetic Newton are felt to be true, and will be ful- 
filled. 
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BT ALICB HBRVBT. 

The eummer sun is shining o'er Judea's fairest plain. 

The summer wind is waving through a field of golden grain. 

Which the sturdy reaper gathers, and yet a handful leaves 

For the dark-eyed maids who linger near, to glean amid the sheaves. 

But who is this approaching with a sad and lovely face, 
While the young men and the^maidens rise up to give her place 1 
Her form bends with a pleading grace, as silently she goes 
To glean amid the reapers till the day wanes to a close. 

The maidens mark her falt'ring step, her eyes half veiled in tears. 
And hush the merry laugh and jest whenever she appears. 
And whisper to each other of her sad and moumfid fate. 
Left, by the mighty hand of death, widowed and desolate ! 

All happy was her early home in a land that's far away, 
Till the husband of her youth was laid beneath the silent clay ; 
Then, leaving all her childhood's friends, her sad heart clung to one. 
His mother, who with her could weep o'er her beloved son. 

Entreat me not to leave thee, was her earnest, heartfelt prayer, — 
Where thou goest, let me go, let thy home e'er find me there ; 
Thy people I will love, and thy God my God shall be. 
And naught but Death's strong hand shall sever me and thee. 
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And BO from Moab's border, with truBting hearts, they come 
Unto the vale of Bethlehem, the mother's long-lost home ; 
And there the widowed Ruth amidst the gleaners stands. 
And gathers up the scattered wheat within her tender hands. 

But the Power that ruleth all is watching o'er thy fate. 
And no longer shall thy life be sad and desolate : 
The mother of a mighty race of monarchs thou shflt be. 
And the Son of the Most Highest shall trace his line to thee. 
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MY SISTER. 

BY XLLBN a^BDXNIZB. 

Who may tell the loneliness of the soul, in whose 
depths are treasured affections, which centre in one ob- 
ject only, in the wide world, and that one far away? / 
will not attempt the task, but (sad though it may be) I 
would review the hours in which I was separated from 
my sister, — ^the only friend, the only relative, and the 
only support of the wayward orphan. 

Oh ! it was a long and dreary season ! I sought to 
draw my thoughts from the absent one. I sent forth my 
heart's messengers ; but, like the dove of old, they re- 
turned as they went, to brood still over the one object, 
and to render the sadness deeper, and the void greater, 
in my longing soul. The time glided on imperceptibly 
it is true, for it was marked by no ebb of feeling. 
Nothing to interest or awaken my dormant energies pre- 
sented itself; yet this negative existence was bitterness 
to one who coveted action, and longed for an object on 
which to lavish her fondness. The end of the day did 
but increase the sadness which awoke with the early 

morn. 

15* 
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At last there came a change over the course of my 
listless life. One dark day the fit of waywardness was 
upon me. Through the long hours I was restless — 
weary. My thoughts were with the only being I ever 
loved, and oh ! how common-^lace seemed the words of 
common-place friends ! Not one to whom the feelings 
which swelled my bosom could cling. I was alone — in 
the midst of a world ; for she, who was the world to me, 
was far away. 

The evening came, and with it a letter ! I clasped 
it in the dim twilight. I could not see the superscrip- 
tion, but surely it was from my sister. None other would 
write to me. I flew to my chamber, and, with eager 
eyes and beating heart, tore the envelope. My expecta- 
tions were disappointed : it was not from her ; — but it 
must contain tidings of her ! Perhaps she was ill, and 
this was to summon me to her side. For a moment it 
seemed as well to meet her at a sick-bed, as to meet her, 
— not at all. Oh the wicked thought ! My conscience 
chid my heart ; — but how would I mind her every want, 
— how sit by her side for days, and love her more than 
ever ! 

I read on, and it came at last — she was dead / I 
sank not : I sat with dilated eyeballs fixed upon the fatal 
word, and my hand nervously grasped the paper. Thus 
I remained in utter listlessness, for — an age, it seemed. 
My senses were paralyzed. 

At length I rose and unconsciously laid myself upon 
my bed. I put my finger carefully upon the word, — the 
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dreadful word ! ^d the vague idea passed through my 
brain that I would lie in silence until the morning, and 
then I should find it erased. I remained until the mid- 
night hour resounded ; — ^then some chord was stirred by 
the familiar tones, whiph vibrated to the touch of agony. 
Until now there had been utter silence. No one ever 
disturbed me in my lonely hours, when waywardness 
came over my spirit. Though they pitied me, they 
obeyed my wish to be alone. 

Now my pent-up feelings were freed from the thrall 
of apathy : I gave one long groan, and then mourned 
aloud. The last faint ray of the lamp was going out, 
and, as it expired, something like the reality rushed upon 
me. Still I moved not : I clenched the letter and bore 
my finger harder upon it ; nor closed my eyes during the 
long night. I kept them steadily fixed, for, with the dis- 
appearance of the light, came my sister's form to my 
gazing sight There she was, still and cold, through the 
weary hours. Her sweet countenance seemed not earth- 
ly ; — yet not deathly. She looked upon me as was her 
wont, so kindly — so pityingly — ^yet there was too much 
stillness, — too much calmness in her steady regard. 
My heart was filled with agony, — the agony which knows 
no hope. 

In the morning my dream of death was over ; but 
then came the full realization, and I sank lifeless in the 
arms of her who had broken the spell by her soothing 
words. 

I remained ill for weeks ; — ^but it is enough that I 
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woke from sickness, at the end of two months, an altered 
being. 

In the sweet sammer time I visited my early home, 
and the lonely gfave of her I mourned. As I entered 
the path which led to the dear familiar cottage, my heart 
beat high with the emotions called forth by every thing 
I saw. I was again a child, and, though memory could 
not recall the images of parents too early lost, my sister 
was by my side. 

I gained the little garden gate. Softly I advanced, 
and almost listened for the footsteps of her who ever wel- 
comed me with the fulness of her pme heart's love. But 
no bright eye shone upon me. The house was tenant- 
less, yet it remained the same. My desire had been com- 
plied with, and nothing had been touched. The same 
wild vine clung round the white low pillars before the lit- 
tle chamber window I had shared so long with her who 
now was gone. The beautiful buds were appearing, and 
the gentle branches twining anew around their firm sup- 
port. Where now was my support ? Where was one to 
whom I might cling ? 

I opened the door and entered. Oh the oppressive 
stillness ! I felt the agony coming upon me which had 
benumbed my faculties when the words that she was dead 
fell upon me with their fearful meaning. I had regain- 
ed calmness when far away ; but now it required firmness 
to feel but the sadness of grief without its despair. The 
door of our little chamber stood open. There lay her 
book, half closed, where she had left it, — ^the Bible. 
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Her music and her drawings were in their accustomed 
places. 

I sat down by the table. Before me was the sacred 
volume, and near by it a vase of withered flowers. The 
white roses — her own favorite blossoms — had with their 
virgin colors welcomed in the May, and then withered 
and died in their purity, like herself. My eye fell upon 
the page before me. '* Blessed are the dead who die in 
the Lord." 

For the first time in many weeks I wept. Tears had 
relieved me when told that I should ere long look upon 
the flowers which grew upon her resting-place. Now I 
wept in loneliness, but yet could rejoice that her soul had 
found its rest in heaven. Once I mourned in agony and 
with murmurings. Now I mourned in sadness, but not 
" as those who have no hope." 
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BT TBB BX7» BOBSBT 0.j|BBOW£rZ. 

" Bjr the straggling moonbeam'g misty light." — Woltk, 

*Tis a sweet eve — ^not gairish all and bright. 

As when, through pathless fields of midnight blue. 

The dazzling moon pours forth unclouded light, 
And robes each earthly thing in brightest hue. 

'Tis hushed and calm ; and all the dim night wears 
A gauze of mist, that angel hands might weave. 

Through which, half veiled her radiance, she appears 
Apparelled like a holy Sabbath Eve ! 

The dim, uncertain light of moon and star. 
Shed softly forth upon the misty skies. 

Comes tremulously floating from a&r. 

And, on the lithe air pillowed, sleeping lies. 

'Twere a sweet eve to walk with her you love. 
To mingle soul with soul in silent dreams — 

As thus ye gazed — of worlds that shine above 
The misty source of these delicious beams . 
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In such fair light how blest a worshipper 

Were woman, gazing on yon distant sky! 
You e*en might deem you saw, as viewing her. 

Far heaven reflected in her kindling eye. 

Too much, perchance, of heaven ! Might not the soul 
Turn from its lofty mood at Faith's pure shrine, » • 

And, witched beyond fair Reason's strong control, 
Worship that ladye as a thing divine 1 

E*en like an eremite, I'll walk and pray 
Untempted and alone. Sweet eve, so holy, 

Thy blessed influence wins my heart away 
From aught it loves too well of sin or folly ! 
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A DAY ON THE "HOLY MOUNTAIN" WITH 
THE SHAKERS OF NEW LEBANON. 

It is scarcely credible that, in this utilitarian age, , 
and in our practical matter-of-faci country, there 
exists a community of persons, apparently distinct and 
separated from all the common interests that are agitating 
and distracting their fellow-men, who claim) in this boast- 
ed era of intelligence and freedom from the shackles of 
superstition, direct communication with Heaven, and 
boast of hourly revelations from the world of spirits ! 
Nay, their pretensions are. even higher than these, for by 
a " new testimony " these singular people now gravely 
assume to have become the " Temples of the Living 
God," and, by a species of metempsychosis, are trans- 
formed into the Prophets, Apostles, and Martyrs of the 
olden time. We confess to a predilection for observing 
the erratic idiosyncrasies of the human mind, and have 
made several pilgrimages expressly to acquaint ourselves 
with this peculiar sect ; and we will here give the result 
of our inquiries respecting this singular denomination ; 
which we would, however, assure our relders contains 
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only an unvarnished statement of facts, part of which 
were furnished by' leading members of the community 
at New Lebanon, and the remainder gathered from our 
own personal observation. 

It is generally known that these remarkable people 
owe their origin to a female, called by them Mother Ann 
Lee. This woman claimed, in her lifetime, to be gifted 
with inspiration ; and repeatedly promised to her follow- 
ers, that a great manifestation of the gifts of the Spirit 
would be granted to the faithful of her flock in the latter 
days. About two years since it is stated that these 
prophecies began to be realized in the family or commu- 
nity at New Lebanon: extraordinary revelations were 
made by children and others, who declared themselves to 
be under the operation of invisible influences ; occasion- 
ally holding converse with the dead, and at other times 
beholding visions. The subjects of these visitations were 
usually seized with convulsive fits, or thrown into trances; 
and, during these paroxysms, were gifted with a know- 
ledge of the past, and a prophetic insight into the future. 
The Elders, from whom we derived our information, 
assured us, that every one of these supposed prophets 
was subjected to the most rigid scrutiny, so as " to try 
the spirits, whether they were of good or evil," — we quote 
the words of our informants, — and that the most extraor- 
dinary revelations were made to the community, suffir 
ciently establishing the authenticity of their divine inspif 
ration. Indeed, this clairvoyance created no small de- 
gree of disturbance among the quiet fraternity ; sins and 
16 
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peccadilloes were brought to light, that had previously 
slept in undisturbed repose, and the consequence was, a 
mighty falling from the high positions heretofore assum- 
ed by many of the long considered gifted of the sect, who, 
conscience-stricken at the detection of their guilt, con- 
fessed the truth of the allegations, and thus established 
the validity of the inspired witnesses. Iq connection 
with these testimonies of a private character, instruc- 
tions were afforded for the regulation of the community ; 
and, among others, that the large and commodious place 
of worship at New Lebanon was to be closed, and a spot 
on an adjoining mountain was in future to be consecrat- 
ed to their public worship. This was accordingly done ; 
and it is to a narrative of what we saw and heard at 
one of these public celebrations that we invite the read- 
er's attention, after this somewhat prolix introduction. 

It was on one of the most beautiful Sabbath mornings 
that we ever remember, when we found ourselves gradu- 
ally ascending the precipitous mountain which lies to 
the east of the Shaker village of New Lebanon, well 
known in that vicinity under the soubriquet of the Little 
Alleghany." When we say that it was in the month of 
August, we need not add, for the information of our read- 
ers familiar with the magnificent scenery of Columbia 
county, that the view from the summit of one of these 
mountain ridges would amply repay the lover of nature 
for any labor incurred in the toilsome progress of ascent. 
But beautiful as the expanse was that stretched out before 
us, on reaching the broad table-land that formed the ex- 
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treme apex of the mountain, we were too anxious to reach 
the scene of the Shaker worship to enjoy the sublimity 
of the prospect. We were besides unacquainted with 
the precise location of the spot where the ceremonies of 
the day were to take place. A council of conference 
was therefore held by our somewhat numerous party, 
which, to our great joy, was interrupted by a strain of 
vocal melody, arising from an adjacent valley. Our car- 
riages were soon vacated, and our eager party were driv- 
ing pell-mell in the direction from whence the music 
proceeded. A hasty cut over one or two meadows 
brought us at once on the scene of action, and presented 
a sight amply repaying us for our labor. The brothers 
and sisters, clad in their neat Sunday costume, were 
gradually ascending to the " Holy Mountain," singing, as 
they marched in regular order, a hymn, the burthen of 
which, as we caught it at intervals, ran thus — 

« We are on our way to the Holy Mountain, 

Hallelujah!" 

The melody was one of those peculiarly harmonious 
refrains adopted by these singular people; and, as it 
swelled on the fresh morning breeze, fell on the ear with 
indescribable sweetness. At the foot of a gentle incli- 
nation, which led to the sacred spot where the exercises 
of the day were to be held, the procession halted, rang- 
ing themselves along the brink of a spring that we learn 
was held in particular reverence, from its contiguity to 
the holy mountain. Vessels containing the pure liquid 
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were handed round to the group, with due regard to the 
sex, for we perceived the sisters were served first in order. 
The regularity of this ceremony, the perfect order and 
quiet that marked the whole arrangement, the quaint 
yet picturesque appearance of the principal actors, im- 
pressed us with peculiar feelings of interest, amounting 
almost to respect, for these singular beings. 

The party being refreshed, the vocal strains were 
again resumed, to a quicker measure, and, keeping time 
to the music, they resumed their ascent up the well- 
shaven path leading to a small enclosure on the extreme 
summit of the eminence ; and thither, at a respectful 
distance, the numerous spectators followed. There were 
two gates separating the spot designated by them as the 
" Holy of Holies." At the first of these the Shakers 
halted, ranging themselves on either side, the sexes 
keeping themselves distinct ; and, afler a pause of a few 
moments, we discovered one of the brothers, with violent 
contortions of the limbs and rapid genuflections of the 
body, advancing into the open space formed by the group. 
Here his gesticulations were increased to an extent that 
rendered him apparently unable to stand, and two broth- 
ers came to his assistance, and supported him. He then 
commenced an irregular promenade of the circle, ex- 
claiming, " Little children, know me for your Savioui^ ! 
cast off your unclean garments, and take from me the 
robes of righteousness." At these words the whole of 
the fraternity imitated the act of undressing ; and, as the 
speaker assumed the action of handing them articles of 
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clothing, they imitated the process of dressing. The 
speaker then said, " My children, wash and be clean, 
before you enter into the presence of my Father." A 
general movement was then made, resembling washing. 
The inspired brother then went round to each one, 
making the action of placing something in their hands, 
saying, ** Such gifts as my Father gave unto me, give I 
unto you," to Which the brothers and sisters responded, 
" Thank thee, Lord." These preliminaries being com- 
pleted, the gate of the second enclosure was unlocked, 
and the Shakers passed in, singing in chorus — 

" We are at the Holy Mountain, 

Hallelujah !" 

The spectators were not allowed access to the sa- 
cred spot, but were desired to range themselves around 
the fence, which was an open railing breast high, and 
afforded an uninterrupted sight of the proceedings within. 
Our attention was quickly attracted to a m^ble slab, 
raised in the centre of the enclosure, surrounded by a 
low railing. On this slab was a long inscription, the 
purport of which was, " That here the Almighty had 
condescended to fix his dwelling-place, and here he re- 
quired his people to Worship him.^' We would also 
mention, that on one side of th^ marble slab were raised 
several piles of stones resembling altars. Seats were also 
prepared for the brothers and sisters, who arranged 
themselves as they are accustomed to do at their usual 
public worship. 

16* 
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After a few minutes' silence, two of their Elders pre- 
sented themselves before the spectators, and one of them 
in solemn tones requested the attention of their visitors 
to a few words explanatory of the business of the day. 
He craved that perfect order and quiet should be pre- 
served, that they, the Shakers, were on their own prop- 
perty, and therefore claimed the right not to be molested 
in their proceedings. He then went on to state, that 
they had met to worship God, as holy men of old had 
done, on the tops of mountains — that they believed God 
was in the midst of them, and would manifest his pres- 
ence, but how they were not prepared to say — that they 
candidly believed, that much might occur during the 
worship that would seem strange to " world's people," 
and, perhaps, might appear blasphemous to those who 
were not gifted with the revelations vouchsafed to the 
faithful ; but he trusted that the spectators would exercise 
their courtesy and forbearance so far as not to exhibit 
any outward show of mockery or disturbance. He then 
beckoned to an attendant brother, who read from a writ- 
ten paper the inscription we have mentioned as being 
on the marble slab. The other brother then asked the 
spectators if they had any objection in joining them in 
doing reverence to the Almighty, by making four bows. 
The brothers and sisters 4hen performed this ceremony 
with solemnity around the marble monument, and such 
was the singular impressiveness of the scene, that we 
observed many of the spectators involuntarily, as it 
seemed, following the example of the Shakers. 
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They now arranged themselves in order for dancing, 
which, as it differed very slightly from their usual ex- 
ercise, we need riot describe. As the fervor of their 
gyrations increased, they would simultaneously stop and 
make prostrations to tlie sacred slab, and then commence 
their saltatory labors with renewed energy. Many of 
the party now became violently excited, writhing their 
bodies in apparent convulsions, their countenances at 
the same time becoming flushed, and then assuming the 
rigid and cadaverous hue of death, until at length, ex- 
hausted by the violence of their paroxysm, they sank 
upon the ground, or fell apparently lifeless into the arms 
of an attendant brother or sister. At length one very 
interesting woman, who had been quite conspicuous in 
these singular displays, was led forward by two aged 
sisters, and commenced a promenade of the enclosure 
immediately before the spectators, and, with the most 
violent gesticulations, she cried out at the extr/emity of 
her voice that ** she " was the veritable Ann Lee re- 
turned from the grave, that the day of judgment was at 
hand, and that the great Babylon would shortly be de- 
stroyed, and called upon all to be ready to meet the 
terrible day of the Lord. These sentences, accom- 
panied by the most violent and extravagant gesticulations, 
she continued to repeat for about twenty minutes, varying 
occasionally the phraseology, but not differing in the 
sense. It was altogether one of the most singular sights 
we have ever witnessed. 

That the woman had been worked up to a pitch of 
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unnatural excitement was palpably evident; her muscles 
were rigid, the features collapsed, and her face had as- 
sumed the ashy paleness of death. It was a singular 
exemplification of the power of imagination, acting upon 
a heated brain.* At length she sank exhausted in the 
arms of her attendants, and was carried by them behind 
the group of females. She had scarcely left the scene 
of action, when another female similarly excited was 
led forward. This one declared herself to be the prophet 
Ezekiel, and kept calling on the spectators to prepare 
for the terrible judgments that were coming upon the 
earth. She was also favored with the gift of the un- 
known tongues as well as the power of prophecy, and 
occasionally interlarded her discourse with a gibberish 
that certainly might be well called " unknown." 

A brother now took the field, whirling round in rapid 
circles resembling the evolutions of the dancing Der- 
vises. This man presented a most painful spectacle ; 
he was a tall gaunt figure, of a cadaverous aspect, and 
literally looked like a moving corpse. He began by 
jabbering in the unknown tongue, and proclaimed him- 
self to be John the Divine. The burthen of his testimony 
was, that as, in the days of his flesh, he had declared 
in the Apocalypse the terrors of the latter days, he had 
now returned to warn the world that those days were 
at hand. This gentleman ended by calling on the bro- 
thers and sisters to join in a holy kiss of love and 
charity, which was obeyed with alacrity by the whole 
fraternity ; after which one of the Elders announced that 
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a temporary cessation of the exercises would take place, 
and we all, spectators and actors, dispersed to seek 
shelter from the mid-day sun that was descending with 
burning fierceness on the unsheltered spot where the 
exercises were held. 

In about half an hour we were again stationed around 
the enclosure, the brothers and sisters having assembled. 
When, order was restored, a very intelligent Shaker, from 
whom we have been favored with much of the explana- 
tory matter of this narrative, addressed the meeting. 
He commenced his exordium by thanking the visitors for 
their orderly behavior, and then entered upon a most 
ingenious defence of their peculiar tenets and usages, 
declaring that, strange as had been many of the reve- 
lations made by the brothers and sisters, during the 
exercises, parallel cases might be found in sacred wri- 
ters, and that indeed prophecy had declared that such 
manifestations were to be made in the latter days. The 
whole address was ably put together, with a fitness of 
language and an unaffected mode of delivery that com- 
manded attention, if not respect, from all within the 
sound of his voice. 

At the conclusion of the address, a woman suddenly 
became seized with the shakings and convulsions, and 
was as usual led forward by two attendants : she had the 
gifl of unknown tongues, and most voluble she was in 
their delivery. Her testimony amounted to the distribu- 
tion of gifts, which she imitated the- action of passing 
around to all the brothers and sisters, who then rose and 
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in procession moved to the altars, each person stopping 
in rotation before the heaps of stones, and placing the 
palms of the hands upon them exclaimed, " We place our 
gifts, O Lord, upon this thy holy altar." During the per- 
formance of this ceremony a brother darted forward and 
declared himself to be the ** Great I am !" The spec- 
tators had borne the previous extravagances with respect- 
ful silence, but this announcement called forth a slight 
expression of disapprobation, which was however quickly 
subdued, and the speaker proceeded to denounce the 
most terrible judgments as now impending upon the na- 
tions of the earth, and more particularly over haughty 
and ambitious England, whose crimes and pride had call- 
ed down the largest share of divine vengeance. This 
speaker was the most boisterous and extravagant of the 
whole set, and did not exhibit that reality, if we may so 
call it, of purpose so perceptible in the other speakers. 
He appeared to be talking for effect, arid made a strong 
political tirade on the institutions of the country, with an 
evident bearing to the most ultra-democracy, if not agra- 
rianism. After favoring us with his testimony for up- 
wards of half an hour, a few of the Elders made a move- 
ment, and Daniel Hawkins came forward and declared 
the meeting closed. 

The whole procession moved off" in similar order to 
its arrangement in the morning, except that the burthen 
of their song or hymn now was — 

• We're on our way to Canaan, 

We're on our way to Canaan — 
To Canaan, Happy Land. 
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Our party separated from them at the Sacred Spring, 
where they again stopped for refreshment, and, as we 
moved oflf, we heard an impromptu added to their song, 
expressing an affectionate farewell ; and, simple as the 
words were, the hearty manner in which they were sung 
impressed us very favorably with the kindly feelings of 
these remarkable people, although we left them with sen- 
timents of pity at the fanaticism we had witnessed dur- 
ing our " Day on the Holy Mountain.''* 

H. 

* We should injustice to our amiable acquaintances state, that 
in a subsequent visit we paid them, it was explained to us that the 
parties we have described as claiming to be the characters they 
announced, were not to be understood as literally assuming to be the 
actual persons they declared themselves, but only as being endowed 
with the spirit of such persons, as the spirit of Elijah descended on 
Elisha. 
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BY 8. CAMSROIT, BBQ. 

Beside Pihahiroth the camp of wandering Israel lay. 
Before them, broad and deep and still, the Red Sea barred their way ; 
Six hundred chariots, lightning wheel'd, by mighty Pharaoh led. 
Behind them, like a thunder-cloud, in threatening fury sped. 

And fear came o'er the Israelites, and wild was their distress. 
That they, God's chosen, should expire in the savage wilderness : — 
" Are there no graves in Egypt V* despairingly they cried — 
•" Oh ! would that we there, even there, rather than thus had died." 

But God instructed Moses beside the Red Sea shore : 

" They, whom thou seest as foes to-day, thou'lt see not ever more ! • 

Above the rolling waters stretch forth thy guiding hand. 

And they shall give thy host a path on safe and waveless land !" 

The Prophet stretch'd his hand abroad, and lo ! the waters wide. 
Dividing, built a shining wall for the host on either side ; 
And the people of the wilderness beheld the hand of God, 
And safely, 'mid the obedient sea, their path of glory trod. 

And Pharaoh, blinded in his pride and desperate in his wrath. 
Advanced upon the Israelites, and dash'd into their path ; 
The waters, with ingulfing speed, burst down the wall of waves. 
And roU'd around the Egyptian host their world of rushing graves. 
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Then heaved the monarch's chariot upon the shouting sea. 
And buried in its foaming depths were his scattered chivalry ; 
While crowded plain and distant hill the chosen men of God, 
Led by the promise of the Lord, in exultation trod. 

And lo ! before them, in their way, the beacon of the night. 

The glory and the love of God, shone out in pillar'd light ; 

Thus has it been, and thus shall he, till the judgment trumpet sound, 

The guidance of the Lord of Hosts with his people shall be found. 
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BY 11188 H. B. MAODONAT.T). 



The Orkney Islands, situated toward the northern 
shore of Scotland, are remarkable for a wildness of 
scenery, in keeping with the stormy seas that surround 
them. Vast unbroken precipices, perpendicular as a 
plummeted wall, whose bases are rooted into the ocean 
a thousand fathoms deep ; sharp headlands, where the 
waves are breaking upon their projections into a perpet- 
ual surf; barren mountains, where not a tree or a shrub 
larger than the tufted heather appears to diversify these 
long monotonous lines, which, in scenery, are necessary 
to constitute the true sublime; and the background 
of ocean, vast and dark, which stretches on toward the 
northern pole : these are the principal features which 
strike the beholder, and fill his eye with magnificence 
and his mind with awe. 

Nor has superstition been wanting to aggravate the 
wildness of nature. In the detached masses of rocks, 
assuming fantastic and human-like shapes, the inhabitants 
believe to witness the metamorphose of the Jotuns or 
rebellious giants of the primeval world, transformed by 
the victorious Odin into stone, and destined as endur- 
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ing monuments of his revenge. The " Man of Hoy " 
is one of these — a detached column, which rears its three 
hundred feet of height in front of the main precipice, 
and still exercises its demon power over the hopeless 
vessels that find a grave at its feet ; and there are the 
souls of the drowned seamen imprisoned beneath the 
sea, whose wail the fishermen think to hear in the innu- 
merable whirlpools of that region, as they break against 
the nether rocks. 

A band of Covenanters, fleeing from the tyranny of 
the times in search of a kindlier clime, were once 
wrecked in these ill-omened resorts ; " and," declares 
the superstition, ** when storms are past, the swell of the 
psalm may still be heard, floating like a strain of thanks- 
giving over the sea ; and the fisher hears, and unmoors 
his bark, for he knows it is a prophecy of calm." Be- 
neath that soft midsummer twilight, which, in these 
Hyperborean confines, diffuses itself through the entire 
night, do we not envy those devoutly believing listeners, 
who then sit thinking to hear the uplifted voices of those 
who sang on Scotia's hills three hundred years ago, un- 
der the darkest doom, of trust in God, and half be- 
grudge ourselves the more correct enlightenment which 
is purchased at the expense of so many romantic dreams? 

The habits and manners of the inhabitants are in 
conformity with these rude characteristics. Principally 
composed of fishermen and pilots, it is, perhaps, no very 
singular circumstance, that few of the males find a 
grave elsewhere than beneath the waters. 
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There was one race of daring pilots, the Hargs — in 
difficulty the most dexterous, in peril the boldest, and 
therefore especially available for the assistance of the nu- 
merous vessels frequenting those unavoidable haunts — 
who appeared more particularly singled out for this 
doom. For seven reckoned generations, each of the 
male heads of the families had been successively drowned ; 
their compeers had it as the result of a cruel ban, in- 
voked by some insulted witch of the waters ; a less pal- 
pable reason, one would imagine, than the hereditary 
boldness and nautical skill which induced their expo- 
sure to circumstances of peril. 

Olaus Harg, the latest descendant, was in no way 
deterred by the doom of his forefathers from following a 
similar calling. Nurtured in a clime where the sublime 
creed of fatalism, as borrowed from the Scandinavian 
mythology, irresistibly prevails, he believed that death but 
awaits its appointed time to strike, either on shore or 
sea ; that no life of ease or security could defer, nor 
peril hasten, the destined blow : there perhaps appeared, 
to an imagination nourished amid these wild scenes, 
something peculiarly fascinating in returning to make an 
eternal habitation with the stormy sea, where so many 
of the joys of his young existence had been derived, and 
which had fashioned and been the nurturing of his na- 
ture. In his countenance, as always in those who have 
been less conversant with men than with nature, a sin- 
gular gravity prevailed ; it was almost melancholy about 
the large, thoughtful gray eyes, whose expression a 
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physiognomist might have divined as pertaining to a 
brooder over the deep-thoughted themes of science. 

Ah ! there is deep thought to be exercised elsewhere 
than in the walks of mere technical philosophy, and 
other converse to be had than with learned fellows and 
revered sages in academic halls. Let us derive our 
lessons amid primeval woods and lonely wildernesses, 
beneath the tutelage of nature and solitude. Let us 
there meditate on the causes of existence, and the gov- 
ernment of Providence; and, while we discover the 
order and beauty, the efficient mechanism, the power 
of the Universe's laws to avenge their infraction, to 
recompense their observance, let us learn religion from 
our philosophy, and worship that Great Spirit who is 
the life and balance of the whole. And, knowing him, 
may we learn to adore his attributes — his mercy ! Let 
us recognize the voice of his promise in the Eolian 
winds of spring, his smile in the gladness of summer, 
and the whole beauty of nature but as a reflection of the 
face of God. Let us there, too, learn to brood over 
the constitution of our human heart — to compare its dis- 
orderly workings with the harmony and loveliness of the 
outer world; and, taking shame to ourselves from the 
contrast, strive for a greater conformity with the per- 
fect system of the universe, that so we may learn virtue 
and wisdom. 

Could it be a tutelage undergone thus which com- 
municated the expression of thoughtful melancholy to 
Olaus Harg's youthful features ? It might have struck 
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the superstitious as the presage of his early death — the 
felt foreshadowing of the coming doom, and deepened 
the interest with which one regarded his otherwise bold 
and handsome features. 

There was one to whom those features and that 
form were the ideal of perfectness, and the realization 
of every dream of beauty. So much manly grace and 
strength united to; apparently, such inevitable misfor- 
tune, had a painful fascination for the romantic girl 
whom we shall require to speak of shortly ; and then he 
was so noble and so wisQ — ^to her so tender, and unal- 
terably good. She seemed to have found, in her inter- 
course with him, the realization of that perfect happiness 
which, with those in whom prevails a high sense of the 
good and the beautiful, is ever a craving of their exist- 
ence. It was so sweet to be near him, as in the pres- 
ence of some superior power — the keeper of her hap- 
piness — and dispensing it upon her with so lavishing a 
hand ! And, in his absence, sweeter still to recall his 
image she dared not look upon unabashed when he was 
nigh ; to brighten every glance, to ennoble every senti- 
ment, as they were restored, in the vivifying atmosphere 
of her own imagination ; and to anticipate their next 
hour of meeting, as one in the balmy repose of midnight 
dreams of the return of the morn that is so soon to 
awaken him to light and gladness. Ah ! it is sweet to 
love, when the romantic believe they have found the 
holier world of their ideal, and. their longing desires 
after unearthly bliss fulfilled at last ! And, though the 
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thought is too often but a dream, do we not well to 
cherish it as a prognostication of that brighter world 
prepared for us where all is love ? 

There was one circumstance which might have puz- 
zled many, but caused little disquiet to the simple-minded 
Orcadian girl. They had been associates from childhood, 
and labored under no mutual reserve in the communica- 
tion of their sentiments : there rested no inequality in 
the circumstances of their birth or fortune ! There had 
been no lack of occasion or opportunity, yet he had never 
addressed her in the language of a lover. She could not 
fail to discover how dear and necessary she was to him : 
the kindling of his eye upon her approach, as if he grew 
animated with an intenser life ; the softening of his tones 
while he addressed her, as if she were the imparter of mu- 
sic to his soul, were the revealers to her of a knowledge 
which no woman lacks an eye to discern ; and such 
a conviction was too full of happiness to permit a thought 
of anxiety or mistrust for the future. 

It was in the evening — one of those bright, peaceful 
periods, which in the natural and moral atmosphere some- 
times precede a tempestuous morrow — that our lovers 
set out on a short excursion to the neighboring head- 
land of Sidnet, for the enjoyment of fancies sweetened by 
intercourse with the beauty of Nature. The sun was 
disappearing over the sea, beneath a vast bank of cloud 
whose vapors were bathed in every gorgeous hue of the 
spectrum, till the whole western horizon was literally a 
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sea of sapphire and of gold. The air was asleep, except 
when it vibrated to a low murmur from the far-off ocean, 
like a tone of Valhalla's gigantic harp from the Hall of 
Shells. The rocks threw their ponderous shadows into 
the golden-tinged water, so distinct and well outlined, 
that as we looked, as well as upon the reflected charac- 
ters of the surrounding scenery, we might think to gaze 
upon the vision of some nether world. A tall cormorant 
stood upon a rock beneath them as they passed, with his 
long neck coiled backwards, and his beak plunged into 
the plumage of his wing, in the act of oiling his feathers. 
" See how that fellow tightens his rigging and brings 
himself into a ship-shape," remarked Olaus; " there will 
be a storm to-morrow." 

" And then wilt ,thou and I seek the cape to visit 
the warfare of the waters with the rocks, the black roll 
of the ocean, and the snowy gannets, with their sable-tip- 
ped wings, as they dive into the swell and scream for joy 
of the tempest. I shall love the land winds and the 
driving rain, because thou shalt be near me, Olaus, and 
they can do thee no harm." 

By this time they had attained the extremity of the 
cape, and Harg's practised eye discovered a speck in the 
distance, which, upon examination with the telescope, he 
discovered to be a large vessel slowly approaching the 
island. " To-morrow," said he, " should it befall thee 
to watch the storm alone, would it disquiet thee, Hulda?" 

** You jest with me, when alluding to the chance of 
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your embarkation ere tomorrow, since the sighs of the 
tempest are so evident. It would be cruel !" and her 
eye unconsciously filled with tears. 

" Nay, Hulda, this is childish now ; thou knowest 
how, ever since my boyhood, my path has been literally 
on the storms, and my dwelling on the unsheltered sea : 
where the billows were the whitest, and the face of hea- 
ven had assumed the darkest frown, therje I dwelt, with 
often only the sheet lightning to note the vicinity of the 
perilous precipice, or gleam on the serf of the heaving 
breakers, to signify that hope is almost vain. Yet there 
has been a darling excitement in this, wanting which, 
life would be poor and tame. It would have been my 
joy, Hulda, but for thee. When I watched thy growing 
interest, and saw thine eye dimmer when I must leave 
thee, and thy cheek paler on my returning, because thou 
badst been anxious and sad, and felt that already I was 
beginning to cloud thine early days, then I thought, if 
under the influence of a nearer and dearer tie, how 
must thou dwell ! The dreary days, the lonely nights, 
wearisome with sleeplessness and boding dreams ! And 
then if, in the fulfilment of that early doom, so long 
hanging over our race, and which I feel I cannot escape — 
I should leave thee heart-broken and desolate — a widow 
whose light of existence is departed, with no hope but 
to go down mourning to her grave ! Nay, I thought to 
devote thee to something worthier of thy light-hearted 
nature — ^to one who could have no deeper love, but more 
of happiness to bestow upon thee ; and then, as I saw 
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thee worthily wedded, with a careless and steeled heart 
to resign myself to my doom. I had thought to do all 
this and keep silence forever ; but, inconstant that I was, 
had not the courage to maintain my resolve." 

Hulda was weeping violently, but shortly regaining 
composure, " Could you," she rejoined, " deem so hard- 
ly of me — so unworthily, — or think that, because no 
formal tie of plight or ceremony binds us, I am less en- 
tirely thine ? no ! you are the betrothed of my soul, in 
life and in death ; long loved — fondly idolized ; for whom 
it would be more happiness to go down mourning to the 
grave, than the largest portion of earthly contentment 
in the arms of another." 

" Hast thou then the courage to bind thee to my fate ?" 
Hulda made no other reply than by hiding her burn- 
ing face in his bosom. Then raising her eyes to his 
with a bright smile that mingled with her blushes and 
tears, like sunshine and dews on the rosy face of the 
morning, she continued: " Shame on thy superstition, to 
be so doubtful of the future, when God has now given 
us so much for which to be thankful and happy. But 
disquiet thee never more for me, or for thyself; I have a 
charm to shield thee, wearing which, thou shalt come to 
no harm." Saying thus, she drew from her bosom a 
small heart-shaped amulet of the consistence of pearl, but 
harder and of a coarser grain. It is the same substance 
sometimes, though very rarely, found in the brain of 
the seal, and thought by seafaring people to possess a 
peculiar virtue in cases of danger 
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" How earnest thou by this ?" said Olaus, examining- 
the curiosity. " It is the Sealchie's pearl ; I have seen 
but one other, that which old Stephen Frail wears in 
his frock, and which he says he would not part with for 
all the lands in Orcady." 

** It was a gift," replied Hulda, " handed to me by 
my grandsire on his death-bed. He picked it up on 
the Norwegian seashore once, when driven there by 
stress of weather ; and said he had worn it till his dying 
day, because there is a virtue in it to shield its wearer 
from the fate of being drowned. Take it : if it should 
so shield thee" 

*' At least I shall wear it for thy sweet sake," said 
he, as, kissing the gem, he detached a ringlet of her 
long hair, and suspending it to his neck, placed it in his 
bosom. 

A breeze began to blacken the face of the distant 
waters, and the vessel before alluded to approached so 
near as to be distinctly visible. A small blue flag was 
run up into her peak, and then the boom of a distant 
gun. 

" It is the pilot's signal," said Olaus. ** I must leave 
thee, love, to-night, but shall soon return to claim thee, 
my plighted bride ; adieu ! adieu !" and, embracing her, 
he sprang down the rocks with the agility of a roe. A 
shrill whistle rang along the beach. The pilot's crew, 
attentive to their captain's call, ran their light boat into 
the water, and, with the splash of her rapid oars along 
the still surface of the sea, Hulda i^oon witnessed her 
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arrival at the vessel's side, and returned homewards 
with a strange mixture of joy and heaviness at her heart. 

Hulda Torthorwald resided with her parents, pro- 
prietors of some of the barren lands of Ronaldshea, and 
the family of most consideration in the island except the 
Hargs, who, possessing by government license the ex- 
clusive pilotage of the perilous and frequented waters of 
the Pentland, had amassed considerable wealth. Arrived 
beneath the domestic roof, she placed herself by a win- 
dow, watching the vessel that, under the influence of a 
fast freshening breeze, was swiftly passing the island. 

It was beginning to get very dark, less from the ap- 
proach of night than by the overshadowing of those 
yellow clouds that darken the atmosphere with presages 
of a coming storm. Her father entered : " That is a 
gall apt sea bird," said he, watching the vessel with 
Hulda, " but she does well to dip her feathers, for a sore 
ruffling awaits them ere morning ;" and they noted how 
hastily she shortened her sails, and lowered her topmasts, 
in anticipation of the foul weather. 

"Do you anticipate a bad night?" asked Hulda 
anxiously. 

" In sooth, yes, and I counsel Harg to get his ship 
beyond the firth, ere the worst blows up ; it is no frolic 
to carry a vessel of that size and weight past these shiftr 
ing shoals and drowned reefs, through a channel narrow 
enough for a mermaid's stride, and tortuous as the flight 
of a sea swallow. But I think he will have her out her 
fore day-dawn, and then land himself upon some point of 
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the mainland of Caithness. I can promise his boat no 
return to Ronaldshea, with this strong easterly wind in 
its teeth, which I see coming up from the ocean, for 
three days to come." 

That night a more terrible storm raged over the 
northeastern coast of Scotland, than had been expe- 
rienced in the memory of man. The second day of its 
continuance, when at its worst, is still commemorated 
in the surrounding districts as " the Black Thursday," 
in their language characterizing the day with fatality, 
wherein so much shipwreck, devastation, and destruc- 
tion of life and property prevailed. Forests torn up by 
the roots, houses unroofed, corn-ripks scattered on the 
wind like chaff, barges uplifted from their mooring 
places on the beach and wafted through the air like 
dry chips or feathers, were the prevalent occurrences of 
the three days in which Hulda Torthorwald sat thinking 
of her lover exposed on the unsheltered sea. What she 
suffered Heaven alone could declare, for of what lay 
nearest her heart she opened her lips to none ; and when 
they s^oke together of Olaus and shook their heads, 
as if they dreaded more than they dared to litter, per;- 
haps a slight shade of paleness would gabber over her 
features, or, if compelled to speak, a choking dryness in 
the articulation of her words, but she gave vent to he|r 
anxiety by no questioning or expression of alarm. 

The three days past, a week — a month — but brought 
no intelligence of the pilot, or his ill-fated crew ; they 
were given up as lost, but could not, in law, be consid* 
18 
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ered as demised, except after the lapsing of a year and 
a day ; until which, their places could not be legally dis- 
posed of, nor their effects entered into possession by 
their heirs. They might have been driven towards the 
coast of Norway, or cast upon some distant isle of the 
Hebrides, but it was the general opinion, that Olaus, 
having steered the vessel through the district of his 
pilotage in about eight hours after their departure from 
Ronaldshire, had taken leave of her in anticipation of a 
return to harbor ere the climax of the tempest; but that, 
towards that period, the wind having veered a point or 
two more to the eastward, and against him, rendered 
his hope futile, and that he must have gone down in the 
increased fury of the storm. 

Hulda listened to these conclusions with the appear- 
ance of no especial interest ; she went about the routine 
of her occupations with her usual quiet self-possessed 
manner, was as dutiful and affectionate to her parents, 
whose only child she was, and perhaps more than ordi- 
narily hung on their breath to fulfil their will. She had 
made a confidant of none, and was therefore in posses- 
sion of a calm self-reliance in the suppression of her 
feelings, which their disclosure to any second person 
would preclude, that effectually secured them from be- 
trayal ; yet one could not fail to detect, in the subdued 
motion, in the sometimes swollen eye, and dishevelled 
lashes, the presence of the anxiety that tortured her 
soul. 

|Iillda had ever been fair, but, according to the opin- 
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ion of some, that suffering refines and beautifies the 
countenance of a woman, under its influence hers soft- 
ened into something ethereal, angelic : to the eyes of a 
fanciful observer she seemed a creature all mind, whose 
nurturing had been some deep emotion that stamped her 
likeness with its spiritual fashioning. Formerly she had 
been too rustic, and in her manners exhibited a buoy- 
ancy of animal spirit that sometimes degenerated into 
coarseness. The deep carmine of the cheek, the plump- 
ness of feature, and intense blue of the eyes, marking 
her Scandinavian descent, were softened into a delicacy 
almost classic ; the outline of the features had become 
thin and fine ; the eyes mild as the softest azure ; the 
tint of the cheeks and lips of that celestial rose which 
we witness in the last stages of consumption, as if the 
beauty of the sufferer were subliming in meetness for 
some brighter world. Yet hers did not seem the sorrow 
of despondency ; she would sometimes appear to forget 
it, look cheerful, and even gay ; though such moments 
were shared to the exclusion of all companionship, like 
to one the spring of whose happiness bubbles up in the 
solitudes of his heart so dimly and so fitfully, that he 
hoards the precious drops for himself alone. 

Could it be that she entertained any lingering faith 
in the virtue of the charm ? How the young and loving 
heart will cling to hope ! It will seize at a feather, a 
straw — a bauble, on which to fix the Eternal Anchor; 
and something of lovely and religious we cannot deny 
to the possession of such a feeling. It has its secret 
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spring in confidence in the Divine goodness, which can 
have no pleasure in our disappointment, and resolves 
the darkest dispensations into our ultimate happiness. 

Yes ! " Hope on, hope ever." We have little sympa- 
thy for blighted affections and withered aims, with their 
train of early graves and broken hearts. In this fair 
and beautify world there is always something worth 
living for — some work to be dohe, Whose performance 
will make our own gladness, and confer happiness on 
those around us — something still, on which to fix the 
Eternal Anchor ; and even should every mere terrestrial 
prop prove unstable, there is the ** Rock " that standedi 
sure, of which chance cannot deprive us, hor istorms 
ever move. 

It was verging towards the luring, and Hulda turned 
to meet its refi'eshing influences with a spirit thoughtful 
and chastened, but not unhappy. She was ofien in the 
habit of retiring to the spot where they parted, and for 
succeeding hours would strain her eyes over the wide 
sea, till, as a Irelief fi-om their painful sensation, she Would 
shroud them in her hands, and weep til! she was ex- 
hausted. And then the fervent prayers of the young 
girl were poured out with that deep feeling of trust and 
resignation which seems to bring down heaven to the 
soul, and fill the heart with the perfect " love which 
casteth out fear." At other times the expression of her 
emotion assumed a different shape. She had a sweet 
voice, and when impelled, as she often felt herself, to- 
wards the utterance of her feelings in a strain of music, 
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she sang with a power of eiqpression that art could never 
bestow. Once words like these rose like an improvisia- 
tion to her lips : 

Thy voice was sweet to me 
As tones of summer wind thro' echoing caves that roll ! 

Like moonbeams o'er the sea, 
The light of thy soft glance to mine illimi'ning soul ! 

But thou art gone, my lover ! 
In earth, in air, in cloud, in dismal waters borne, 

Abidest thou a rover? 
Yet turn to thy forsaken ! parted one, return ! 

She was seated on a rock, and the waves broke over 
it in time to the music, like an aerial symphony. That 
uncertain twilight was approaching when shadows ap- 
pear realities, and familiar objects assume fantastical 
forms. A dark shadow, like that of a human figure, 
appeared to rest in the hollow of an adjoining cliff. It 
moved — ^it appeared to be wailed towards her. Could 
it be fancy ? She remembered the wild tales of Scandi- 
navian superstition, and of the drowned jarls ; how the 
Runic maidens had power to conjure their spirits from 
the deep, and thought if love could breathe a spell of 
adjuration into language, it surely must have been con- 
tained in her own sad song. The shadow approached 
so near as to fall upon her form. '* Is it a spirit V 
said she, as after a long earnest gaze she began to dis- 
cern not unfamiliar lineaments. 

Then a tone of such magic sweetness as only the 
18» 
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human voice can utter, breathed forth '* Hulda !'' and 
the next moment she remained clasped to her lover's 
heart. 

" You are come, you are come, thank God you are 
come ; these are your very hands, your lips, your eyes," 
as kissing brow, mouth, and fingers, she embraced him 
again and again. ** When they donned their mourning 
weeds for you, and wept for despair, I was calm ; none 
ever heard me question, none ever saw me weep ; because 
I knew that you would come — ^that you bore a charmed 
life — that no harm dared overtake one so beautiful 
and so brave. The charm, the charm — ^I put a strange 
faith in its power, when I remembered the indescribable 
impulse that moved me to invest you with it, just on the 
eve of that eventful departure, as a guarantee that thou 
wert to be safe." 

" It was the charm of thy love, my Hulda, with which 
God, in his infinite goodness, had blessed me, that incited 
the hope which bore me up. When I stood at the helm 
of that frail shallop, with our lives in my hand, one hair 
breadth's swerve of which from the true direction would 
have precipitated*' us into the devouring water — for suc- 
cessive days and nights driving before the storm ; and 
when I saw that no help was nigh, that, rather than this 
luckless strife, worn as I was with hunger, watching, 
and cold, Death were indeed a blessing ; then, with the 
recollections which this dear token awakened, I felt that 
if not for my sake, yet for thine, life must be striven for 
still ; that we must yield to no despondency while there 
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was a God to answer such prayers as I knew, sweet Hul- 
da, were from thy lips, in these sad hours, arising for 
me. It was then that I felt this pearl of thine, as my 
heart beat against it, a spell and a charm more puissant 
than magician ever conjured ; and confessed that a brave 
man, except his trust in God, hath no stronger ark of 
safety to bear him gallantly through the storms of life, 
than the love of a true hearted-woman/' 

" Now tell me," asked Hulda, << all that hath befallen ; 
why am I so long content to be igB<N'ant !" 

He proceeded : 

" That night when we started, by the fair breeze 
springing up, I steered the vessel beyond my pilotage in 
a few hours. Instantly quitting her, I expected to carry 
back the boat by beating, ere the storm reached its 
climax. Then I might easily have landed on some of 
the adjoining shores, but my heart was in Ronaldshea, 
and I grieved for thy anxieties. Like a thunder clap 
the hurricane burst upon us, and before my fmgers could 
unclasp the sheet rope, the sails were torn to shreds and 
our boat was driving before the sea. For three succe)»- 
sive days we were wafted into the Atlantic Ocean farther 
and farther ; then the violence of the tempest abated, 
and the waters begim to be agitated by that tremendous 
heaving, which is worae than the highest fury of the 
wind. For the first time we consulted on the terrors of 
our situation. We had lost all reckcming, for I had 
neglected to carry a compass, and neither sun nor stars 
had been visible since our embarkaticm. 
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" We were without water, and, except a few sea 
biscuit and some brandy, utterly destitute of the means 
of sustaining life. My only hope lay in the passing of 
some vessel, many of which I knew were in the habit of 
frequenting these latitudes at this season of the year. 
Nor was I disappointed, for, as the atmosphere cleared, 
we discovered one at no great distance. She bore down 
and picked us up. After being refreshed and renovated, 
my first thought was about the means of returning home- 
wards ; but our boat was too much disabled for repair^ 
imd as we had driven several hundred miles out to sea, 
to return so great a distance with her in her shattered 
condition was exposure to the certain chance of perish- 
ing. Our only course was to accompany the vessel on 
her voyage, and as she was rather short of hands, the 
presence of our experienced men might not be alto- 
gether without its value. She was bound for America, 
and with little adventure we soon reached one of the 
eastern ports, where I only waited for a homeward bound 
ship; which not discovering immediately, I employed 
the few weeks of my sojourn in visiting the interior parts 
of the country. 

" And now, dear love, I have a project for thee." — 
He then told her of a gigantic continent, of broad 
fertile lands, and mighty trees. He told her of an in- 
dustrious and prosperous people, who eat the fruit of 
their own labor ; whose happiness consists in plenty and 
independence ; whose life, without the vapidity of lan- 
guor, the fear of want, of the fever of excitement, glides 
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away in peaceful occupation ; and who go down to the 
grave in a good old age — ^the happy fruit of temperance 
and industry ; of free institutions, of moral sentiment, 
and religious faith. 

"Would we were of them!" eagerly exclaimed 
Hulda. 

" That happiness may be in reserve for thee ; in 
sooth, dear Hulda, since I learned to prize thee, I have 
ever been aweary of this wild life, and made no effort 
to change it, because, till now, I was unaware of a bet- 
ter ; — but let us hasten to thy parents — ^the excellent 
pair ! how do they bear themselves V 

" Well, well ! how they wept for thee ! but I ! I never 
did; because I knew thou wouldst return, under the 
guardianship of heaven and the charm." 

Some weeks afler, an emigrant vessel called at 
Ronaldshea, and a lately married couple, accompanied 
by a more aged pair, were accommodated in the principal 
cabin. They landed in safety in New York, and trav- 
elled far into the interior, in deference to Hulda, as 
distantly from her old Jbugbear, the ocean, as they 
could find a resting-place. The wealth won at such 
expense of toil and peril on the dark shores of the 
northern ocean, was expended in the purchase of a 
beautiful farm in one of the fertile counties of Ohio. 
The excellence and abundance of the soil in part con- 
soled the old Torthorwalds for tlie loss of the rocky 
lands of Ronaldshea; though the ancient dame often 
regretted that they should have been lost to the family 
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name, which lorded over them for so many aitcient gen- 
erations. They died in a good old age, but not before 
they had seen several grandchildren give guarantee to 
posterity for the transmission of the united lines of 
Torthorwald and Harg. Olaus constructed a boat, in 
which he exercises his old nautical skill on a small 
lake that borders his prc^rty. There is not the small- 
est chance of his ever being drowned, as the water is 
hardly deep enough to submerge an infant. But if it 
were deep as the Maelstrom, Hulda would not fear it 
now — for, though her belief in the efficacy of the charm 
no longer exists, her trust in heaven has grown brighter 
with each succeeding blessing, and all the events of her 
life she construes as blessings. Oh ! would that every 
human heart could thus be turned from the illusions 
of fancy to worship the true God. 
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A GOLDEN SUNSET. 

BT B. I- WILTON. 
I. 

Lo ! where the sun hath made a gorgeous set, 
Nor yet the parting glow of daylight dies, 

A few sweet, blushing beams are lingering yet. 
In mellow radiance on the western skies. 



u. 
Thus die the brave, the great, the good of earth — 

Their memory, like those beams along the west 
Still lingering, when the light that gave it birth 

Hath sunk in Heaven o'erweariedlyto rest. 



III. 
Yet like them, too, at length it fades away ! 

O'er both alike dim shadows gathering fall ; 
For lo ! again, how pales each lingering ray ! 

And darkness sternly broodeth over all ! 

Pitttburgh, Pa. 
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Heb way lies through a pleasant vale. 
Where bloom the tender flowers of spring. 
Where violets and lilies pale 
Upon the winds their odors fling. 

The trees that cast their shade arornid. 
The timid squirrel haunts alone. 
Save when the birds, with sweetest sound, 
Carol their joy that winter's flown. 

The sky is cloudless over head. 
The summer wind waves gently by ; 
No secret foe is there to dread. 
Nor hidden danger lurking nigh. 

Yet till her ringing laugh I hear. 
And meet again her glances mild. 
My heart will throb with ceaseless fear. 
Because she is my only child ! 

The only tie that binds to earth 
This heart that sorrow made its own. 
Without her life were nothing worth. 
For what were life my idpl gone ? 

Then blame me not, that night and day 
I watch her steps with prayer and tear. 
And that when from my side away 
My heart will throb with causeless fear. 
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SCENE IN A SICK CHAMBER. 

When I received your last letter, my dear Fanny, I 
was in my accustomed place, sitting by our invalid friend. 
It was a dark and rainy day. No barometer marks the 
changes of the atmosphere more obviously than her deli- 
cate and sensitive frame. To counteract the depressing 
effects of the weather, I had kept up a bright blaze on the 
hearth, and had selected an interesting and favorite, 
though certainly not an enlivening book, Julia de Rou- 
bigne. But Mackenzie is such a nice anatomist of the 
human heart, and he describes its most secret and sub- 
tile emotions with so much truth and delicacy, that his 
writings must ever be precious to souls of sensibility. 
When we read his pages we feel as if some tender friend 
was sympathizing and weeping with us, and our griefs 
are softened if not removed. Removed ! Fanny, there 
are those who would not wish them removed, if such a 
thing were possible : there is a luxury in sorrow, in sad- 
ness, rather, preferable to all the vivacity of mirth — 
and even I, who know not what real affliction is, have often 
exclaimed with this dear author, 

10 
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I lean on my hand with a sigh. 
My friends the soft sadness condemn ; 
Yet methinks, the' I cannot tell why, 
I should hate to be merry like them. 

Such were our dispositions. What is commonly call- 
ed an entertaining book, would have had no charm for 
us. The roaring of the wind among the old forest trees 
that surround the house, the beating of the rain against 
the windows, were sounds that disposed the mind for pen- 
• sive pleasures ; for 

There is in souls a sympathy with sounds — 
Some chord in unison with what we hear 
Is touched within us, and the heart replies. 

The melancholy tale we chose was in unison with our 
own feelings. The storm without enhanced the comforts 
within doors, and increased that intimate delight which is 
felt in the intercourse of those we love. A storm keeps 
the thoughts and feelings, as well as the body, at home. I 
drew my cushioned arm-chair close to my friend, who 
reclined on a sofa; the book lay on the little table that 
stood by me, so that while one of my hands clasped hers, 
the other could turn over the leaves. She smiled as she 
looked at my little arrangements. " Now," said she, " you 
are going to be comfortable." " Aye, and happy too," 
said I. " I am always most disposed for heart-happiness 
on a stormy day, when with those I love. It seems to me 
a closer union is felt on such a day as this, than when the 
glare of a bright sun dissipates the thoughts." 
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" True," said my friend ; " but, Julia, the gloom of 
misfortune and the storm of advsersity produce a feeling of 
still closer union between kindred souls ; for, as our dear 
Mackenzie says, ' the tie that binds the happy may be 
dear, but that which links the unfortunate is tenderness 
unutterable.' And what he in another place avers, is 
equally just : * misfortune is not always misery,' — as I 
have found from experience. The affection and sympa- 
thy elicited by misfortune first discovered to me the 
riches of friendship ; and I would not, Julia, if I could, 
exchange the soothing tenderness, the enduring attention, 
the untiring kindness, the perfect sympathy, which sor- 
row and sickness have procured me, for all- the ad- 
miration, the compliments, and flattery, that attended the 
days of health and prosperity. No; I would not ex- 
change this sick bed, this silent room, in your company, 
for the most splendid saloon or gayest assembly." 

I kissed the dear lips which uttered these kind words, 
and read aloud the congenial sentiments of our favorite 
author. " Dependence and poverty," said he, at the page 
I opened, " alone are suffered to complain ; but they 
know not how oflen greatness is dependent, and wealth 
is poor." " Heaven points out those as happy who can 
look on their past life, not as a chronicle of pleasure, but 
as the record of virtue." But were I to quote all the 
passages we admired, I might transcribe the whole book. 

Whilst thus engaged, your letter was handed to me : 
after reading it, I would have put it up, had not our 
friend requested me, if it contained no secrets, to read it 
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to her. I felt a momentary hesitation, from the fear of 
giving pain ; but when I explained the canse of my scru- 
ples she bade me fear not, she could bear to have her 
wounds probed by a hand so tender and skilful, " for in 
this light I know you view it, Julia/' 

She listened very attentively, without interrupting me 
with any observations, until I came to the story of the 
poor woman making her own shroud. ' ' Is this possible V 
said she. " Can ignorance and poverty be capable of 
such greatness of mind ? Tacitus could not have thought 
so when he mentioned, as an instance of extraordinary 
constancy o£ mind, a Roman senator's having superin- 
tended his own funeral pyre : when with such glowing 
eloquence he records the tranquillity of Seneca and Thra 
sea and other great and good men in their dying hours. 
Plato could not have thought so when he describes, as 
something divine, the equanimity and.serenity of Socra- 
tes in that hour which tries men's souls : nor by the 
common consent of mankind, is it an easy thing to meet 
death without fear." 

'' True, most true," said I ; *^ and yet there is no doubt 
of the truth of the fact our friend Fanny has given us." 

'* Suffering, then, must have made her weary of life," 
replied she. 

" And perhaps it was suffering that made the great 
men whom you have enumerated so calm and cheerful 
at the approach of death, for we know they were all with- 
out exception the victims of tyranny." 

" Would you compare these great and exalted minds. 
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enlarged and elevated by philosophy, to that of this poor 
ignorant woman ?" 

** What," replied I, " if I can prove that her mind 
was more enleurged, more elevated V* 

" Impossible !" exclaimed my friend. 

" Let us examine," I replied. " The love of life is 
as strong in the breast of the lowest as of the highest of 
mankind, and therefore the principle which triumphs over 
that instinct of nature must be as strorg in one case as 
in the other. Allowing that this principle was the hope 
of immortality, of a future existence, had not the poor 
woman the advantage of the philosopher ? They had no 
foundation for their hope, but the deductions of reason ; 
she had what to her, though perhaps not to you, was a 
divine revelation of this truth. After all, their principle 
of tranquillity was only hope — Hers was certainty. She as 
positively believed in a future as she did in her present 
existence. You yourself have owned to me that, after 
studying the arguments of Plato in favor of the immor- 
tality of the soul, they had failed to convince you, and 
that you remained as much a prey to doubt as before. 

" ' To be, or not to be,' was with these philosophers 
an unsettled question. Not so to our Christian — Jesus 
Christ had said to her, * Let not your heart be troubled : 
ye believe in God, believe also in me. In my Father's 
house are many mansions. I go to prepare a place for 
you.' The simplicity and certainty with which this is 
announced, as a fact too absolutely true to need demon- 
stration, has always carried to my mind a conviction which 
19* 
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the reasonings of Plato and Cicero never could; and it 
appears to me it must be equally irresistible to all who 
believe that Jesus was a divine teacher. 

" Therefore the mind of a Christian must be more 
elevated above the fear of death than that of a philoso- 
pher, in regard, I mean, t<) its connexions with another 
life. Oh, my dear friend. Christians are not only resign- 
ed, they are triumphant in that trying hour ! They are 
not only devoid of fear, but full of blissful longings and 
anticipations — full of the blessed certainty of a glorious 
exchange of misery and sorrow for eternal and perfect 
happiness. Their minds are enlarged by the sublime 
ideas of the nature and government of that God whom 
the Holy Scriptures describe as the Creator^ the Judge, 
the Fatha: of his creatures— enlarged and elevated by 
worshipping in spirit and in truth that God who is a 

Spirit." 

H * * * 
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Matthew ix. 18— S3. 

BT JOHN WA.LDRON. 

'TwAs mom, and in the humble street. 
Which oft his infant steps had trod. 
With bending form and weary feet 
The Galilean peasant stood : 

Before the Teacher meekly bowed 

The Jewish ruler stem and proud ; 

And round him pressed the eager crowd. 
Grazing on him they had pursued 
To death, the while in accents loud 

The stricken ruler sued : 

" Rabbi ! within my happy hqme 
One Toice of sweetest music sings. 
And when at e^e from toil I come, 
One well-loved form to meet me springs ; 
The q)oi]er's hand bath hushed that strain, 
And rudely bound with heavy chain 
That bright form to a bed of pain ; 
Oh, Master, come and lay thine hand 
Upon my daughter, and again 
In health my child shall stand." 
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« * « * « 

Around his way the thronging crowd 
With hurrying footsteps rushed to see ; 
A form among them went, frail, bowed 
Beneath a sore infirmity : 
With bloodshot eye and pallid cheek — 
With tottering frame and footstep weak. 
She pressed, if haply Christ might speak 
A word, or by his potent nod 
Rebuke her pain ; the prophet meek 
She knew, the Son of God ! 

The throng grew thicker now, and she 
Was fainting with her efibrt strong. 
And stout men thrust her angrily 
Out of the way and passed along ; 
And as she saw Christ's form depart. 
The blood drops oozed from out her heart — 
And with a wild and fearful start 
She sprang — ^the while they sought to stem 
Her course — speeding as feathered dart. 
And touched his garment's hem. 

And while the thread was in her hand 
Sweet hedth stole gently through her veins, 
And Jesus, turning, bade her stand 
In peace, and healed of all her pains. 
'Tis ever thus when faith believes. 
And humbly waits till Christ relieves : 
The weeping sower brings his sheaves 
With joy ; Christ will the blessing give. 
This word the trusting heart receives — 
* Thy faith hath saved thee— live !' 

Princeton, N. J. 
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BT THB SXV, SAltOZr STOW. 



Vaucluse ! who that reads is not familiar with this 
word — ^the name of a romantic spot in the south of 
France — rich in natural scenery — red(^ent of hist(»ric 
associations — ^the residence, five hundred years ago, of 
Petrarch, the scholar, the poet, the lover of another 
man's wife ? 

On a bright sunny morning, four of us, all Ameri- 
cans, accompanied by our faithful courier, an intelli- 
gent young German from the banks of the Rhine, left 
Avignon for a visit to this far-famed fountain. Though 
it was in the month of January, and in latitude two 
degrees north of Boston, yet the mercury stood at sixty- 
two, and a light balmy breeze from the south gave to 
the atmosphere that very soilness which, as an invalid, 
I was expecting to find only in the silken clime of Mag- 
na Grecia, and around the foot of Vesuvius. How 
great the change ! How sudden the transition ! We 
left Lyons covered with snow, and stiffened by the icy 
blasts from the Swiss glaciers. At Avignon, after a 
passage of only twelve hours down the " arrowy Rhone^" 
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-^a river spanned by many a noble bridge, and rolling 
past many a scene of thrilling historic interest — ^we 
found the temperature so spring-like, so congenial to 
every physical susceptibility, that I ceased at once to 
sympathize with Henry Matthews, who gloomily record- 
ed his " conviction that a man who travels so far from 
home in pursuit of health, travels on a fooPs errand." 
No snow was apparent, except on the summit of Mount 
Ventoux, and the remote range of the Maritime Alps. 

The route from Avignon to Vaucluse — a distance of 
about fifteen English miles, in an easterly direction — is 
exceedingly beautiful, and, in the season of verdure and 
foliage, must be one of the loveliest on the continent. 
Afler traversing an extensive plain, by a path bordered 
on the right and left with rows of the willow, the elm, 
the platanus, or plane tree, and the Italian poplar, be- 
hind which were extensive orchards of the mulberry, 
and spacious fields for the culture of wheat, madder, and 
teazles, and passing several villages where the population 
of both sexes were out in the sunshine, some reposing, 
some sauntering, and some working at their respective 
handicrafts, we came to a rocky ridge, upon the declivi- 
ties of which our eyes were first greeted with a sight of 
the olive, whose dark green leaves presented an exhilarat- 
ing contrast to the nakedness of its deciduous neighbors. 

From the plateau on the summit of this elevation, 
which breaks agreeably the monotony of the journey, 
we had a view of two enchanting laadscapes. Revert- 
ing to the scene over which we had passed, we per- 
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ceived, far off, Avignon environed by a hazy atmosphere 
resembling that of our Indian summer, and forming the 
utmost limit of a large plain, which was variegated and 
embellished by all the art of rural husbandry, and which 
seemed to be enclosed by the Rhone and the Durance, 
as by a silver cincture gleaming richly in the sunlight. 
On the other side was a valley that appeared to be en- 
compassed and shut iii by the highlands, from which we 
gazed in admiration, by the rocks of Vaucluse which 
rose frowningly on the opposite border, and by the 
mountains Ventoux and Luberon. The scenery before 
us was indescribably beautiful. Had it been less ac- 
cessible, it might have supplied to the author of Rasse- 
las some of his best conceptions of the Happy Valley. 
We stopped, and looked, and feasted our vision, and 
sympathized both with our voiturier, who pronounced it 
tres metgnifique, and with our courier, who said it was 
tresjoUe, The light of the morning sun, tinted by the 
shade of the surrounding eminences, rested mildly upon 
the scene, and gave it a mellow glow, which Vernet, 
the prince of landscape painters, might have enjoyed, 
but could never have imitated. 

Descending into this valley, we so<mi came to the 
Sorgue, a limpid stream of considerable size, whose 
source was to be the limit of our excursion. Passing 
the village and chateau of Gadagne, and the small town 
of Thor, where a pretty cascade, in the true utilitarian 
spirit, turns the wheel of a factory, we entered a beauti- 
ful avenue, lined on either hand with lofty-branching 
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elms, which extends the whole distance to L'Isle, so 
called because built upon an islet formed by a divisimi 
and reunion of the waters of the Sorgue. L'Islet is a 
walled town, of small dimensions, and is distinguished 
for the manufacture of certain fabrics, as " les couver- 
tures de laine et les serges de cadis,'' and also for its 
spirited defence in 1793, when furiously attacked by 
two regiments of revolutionists (republicains), who, after 
two bloody days, reduced the place and gave it up to 
pillage and the flames. 

A short distance from L'Isle, we came to the ** H6* 
tel de Petrarque et Laure,'' which the guide books say 
is ** celebrated by travellers for its dinners, consisting of 
excellent trout and other fish." We were met by the 
landlord, a bluff, blowzy animal, and his lady, not much 
more prepossessing in appearance, who both commenced 
together importuning us, in their half intelligible po/ots, 
to dine at their house on our return — appealing more 
than once to the testimony of Madame Starke in their 
favor. As we had no time to lose, we did not enter the 
hotel to observe its internal arrangements ; but, receiv- 
ing assurances that we should have a " bon, tres bon 
diner, a trois francs per chacun," and that it should be 
ready '* a trois heures et demi precisement— oui, oui, 
Messieurs, precisement," we proceeded, and in a half 
hour more were at Vaucluse, a small, rustic, and rather 
uncomely village, of less than a hundred inhabitants. 
Here also was a '' Hotel de Petrarque et Laure;" but it 
was "chez Michel," while the other was "chez Brunei, 
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dit le Grenadier" — a very important distipction! In 
front of the hotel at Vaucluse is a rude monument with 
the single word " Petrarque." 

Leaving our caliche, we hurried forward to the 
Fountain, annoyed as usual, in European fashion, by 
swarms of beggars. The path, which describes nearly 
a semicircle, wound along the stream, which dashed 
rapidly over the rocks. On our right, as we ascended, 
was the brawling torrent; on our lefl, as also on the other 
side across the stream, were high, precipitous rocks, 
which became higher and bolder as we advanced. Oc- 
casionally between the path and the water, and here and 
there upo]> a terrace in some niche of the cliff, there 
was a small patch of earth, containing a cypress, or an 
olive, with a few garden esculents. The bed of the 
stream was, in many places, covered with a vegetable 
most luxuriantly green, and resembling, in odor, the 
common parsnip. It is manifestly a genuine teetotaller 
— ^a lover of pure cold water. 

About half way from the village to the fountain, on 
the bank opposite to the path, our ragged attendants 
showed us a heap of ruins which they alleged, and 
which the inhabitants of the village have made thou- 
sands believe, are the remains of Petrarch* s dwelling. 
Even Rogers the poet was misled : 

" Half way up 
He built his house, whence, as by stealth he caught, 
Among the hills, a glimpse of busy life 
That soothed, not stirred." 
20 
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Theae ruijo^ are elevated some ibiiiy yards nboTe the 
emerald bed of the torrent, and have but one way of 
access, which is by a steep ascent on the west side of 
the rock. They are, in truth, the ruins of the chateau 
of Philippe de Cabassole, archbishop of CavaiUon, and 
governor of the province of Vaucluse. The last vestige 
of the house of the poet has long since disappeared. For 
a few sous we could have seen what is called Petrarch's 
garden, in which, it was said, still flourished the veri- 
table laurel that he planted, and beneath whose shade 
he nourished bis passion for the fair one, of whose name 
it was his unfailing and cherished memento. 

At length we arrived at the termination of the path. 
It was the fountain of Vaucluse ! 

Apart from the interest awakened by the association 
of past events and honored names, there was a natural 
grandeur in the scene that may be felt, but not described. 
I wonder not that the young Italian exile, in whose 
history it is forever embalmed, should have there felt 
the first kindlings of poetic fire, and, at the age of ten 
years, as he gazed and admired, given utterance to 
the memorable expression, ^' Here now is a retirement 
suited to my taste, and preferable, in my eyes, to the 
greatest and most splendid cities." We stood where 
the sun seldom shines, so perfectly enclosed * is the 
spot, except at one curved opening, by Icily, overhangs 
ing rocks, which cannot be contemplated without awe 

* Some writer gives Vallis datisa as the etymology of Vaucluse. 
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spprddchiftg to terror. At ot^r feet was a quiet pool, 
Wftfa a pebbly ffl^gin, and of imfathoiiied depth. It is 
oyal-i9ba]|>edy being some twenty yards in its longest 
diameter^ supplied piously frdm hidden sources 
known only to the Cfeato^/and unruffled either by the 
wind from abote or ike risshing watei^s from beneath. 
The rock is ealcioreovis, and §o thoroug^hly is the water 
Boturated wi^ calcareous ihxbsiance that the stones over 
which it posses are thickly incmsted with its depositee 
A broad ardh spans k portion of the basin, andj by the 
shaide which it casts npoa the pool, giv^s a sombr^fiess 
to its iqppearancd that greatly heightens the effect. And 
yei so ]|>arely linq^id is the blue profoiind, that a white 
^bble thrown into it could be traeed many fathoms, as 
k cdowly descendefd m im abyss whieh has nerer been 
sounded f 

We had seen,^ iA oia own eoimtry, some of ihe sub- 
Hmtties of nature ; but Bone resembling the scene before 
us. Its grandeur was peculiar,, kad f(»getting Petrarch 
And all fhat pertained to his corrupt and horrible age, 
We thought 6nly of Hikh who gar e being to all earth's 
wonders— of Hun before whcan Petrarch and his eotem- 
l^raries have long since appeiared to accouiit for their 
motai history. 

We lingered long, conscious that it was good to 
be there, comnauning ¥rith God, and retired not until 
admonished by the declining sun, that even our most 
rational pleasuiE'es iii this lifb must be interrupted and 
temporary. We turned away with reluctance, and. 
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fatigued with enthusiastic emotion, retraced our steps to 
the village below, now more unsightly than before. 
The 'image of what we had seen was traced upon the 
mind with a more than photographic power, and can be 
obliterated only by the dissolution of being. 

The whole of this semicircular chasm in the rock, 
at least one fourth of a mile in length, and varying in 
depth from one to two hundred feet, appears to have 
been worn down by the long continued action of the 
current. At the height of fifty and even a hundred feet 
from the bed of the stream are large excavations in the 
face of the rock, apparently elaborated by the attrition 
of water. When was all this done ? How long has this 
fountain been pouring forth its mysterious treasures? 
* What do geologists say of these striking phenomena ? 
The quantity of water that issues from this fissure in 
the globe's crust is immense. At L'Isle the stream is 
subdivided into canals, each containing sufficient power 
to drive cumbrous machinery. 

At the specified time we were promptly at the H6tel 
** celebrated for its dinners." The wind had changed, 
and, descending from the snow-clad mountains of Dau- 
phiny, had so chilled us that we were constrained to call 
for^a fire. After considerable delay, a few slender fag- 
ots, mere twigs pruned from the Lombardy poplar, were 
procured, and kindled to a provoking blaze that lasted 
about sixty seconds — ^fit emblem of some things in hu- 
man character. In faithfiil illustration of a Frenchman's 
interpretation of precisement, the sun had set before 
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dinner was brought info our cheerless apartment. We 
were prepared to make as liberal discount from the 
" bon, tres ban,^' of our promising host, as he had made 
addition to his ** precisemeni ;" but we had not quite aii- 
ticipated the whole result. The way to our rooin led 
tJirough the cuisine, where mbre than one sense had wit- 
nessed the culinary operations, and gJfeatly modified our 
disposition to be large consumers. But the products of 
a prodigious bustling of the whole family were before us. 
We had no appetite. Perhaps, as we tried charitably to 
think, it was partly owing to the feast of mind which for 
more than seven hours we had luxuriously enjoydd. So, 
ordering our caTeche, paying each our three francs, and 
distributing j^otir&otVe to some half a dozen claimants, 
we hastened away, and in two hours were at the excel- 
lent " H6tel de PEurope, tenu par M. Pierrbn," at Avig- 
non, and comfortable enough in the very apartments 
which the great Napoleon had more than once occu- 
pied. 

The traveller who visits Vaucluse, with any interest 
in the history of Petrarch, never fails to inquire for some 
memorial of Laura, the object of his extravagant amour, 
the heroine of his numerous and adulatory sonnets. 
Hence he goes^ as we went, to the Museum to see her 
antique portrait, as it hangs by the side of his, rather 
than of her husband's ; and he is sure to visit, as we did, 
the desolate spot where her diist reposes. 

Laura, born at Avignon in 1308, was the daughter 
of Audibert de Noves, and, in the year 1325, was mar- 
20* 
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ried to Hugh de Sade. Two years after her marriage, 
Petrarch saw her for the first time, as she knelt at the 
hour of matins in the church of St. Clara. Then and 
there was the wound inflicted which he never allowed to 
heal, but kept open and weeping till long after her death, 
which occurred in 1348. She died of the plague, which 
at that period swept fearfully over nearly the whole east- 
ern continent. Petrarch recorded these two great facts 
in his history in a memorandum, which we saw in the 
Ambrosian Library at Milan, written in Latin upon the 
cover of his favorite Virgil. Laura was interred the 
same day of her death, at the hour of Vespers, in the 
Church of the Cordeliers. This Church was demolish- 
ed at the time of the Revolution by that Vandal ferocity 
which spared nothing sacred, and the site is now a gar- 
den, enclosed by portions of the remaining walls, and 
strown with fragments of the ruins. The spot of special 
interest — " Le tombeau de la belle Laura," is designated 
by a small simple monument erected in 1823, at the ex- 
pense of Charles Kelsall, a travelling Englishman. It is 
encompassed by a cordon of thirty Cjrpresses, set in ellip- 
tical form, and over it bend four weeping willows. Pe- 
trarch would have there planted only the laurel. 

Laura was a wife, the mother of ten children, and 
no proof has been furnished that she ever deviated from 
the rectitude becoming her domestic relations. She 
may have erred in permitting the visits of the smitten 
poet, and allowing him to recite his idolatrous sonnets 
in her presence ; but for all such inconsiderateness she 
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was punished fourfold by the treatment which she almost 
constantly received from her naturally morose husband, 
who had no reason to suspect her integrity, but who 
availed himself of the circumstances to justify severities 
for which he could find no other apology. 

Petrarch was censurable — ^not for admiring her beau- 
ty — ^not for eulogizing her virtues — but for allowing 
himself to become the victim of such a passion, and es- 
pecially for cherishing that passion which he should have 
annihilated in its earliest germ. He was a distinguish- 
ed scholar, and a poet of some power. He did much 
for the language and literature of his native Italy. He 
was one of the ornaments of an age which can boast of 
little excellence. But upon his otherwise immaculate 
memory there is one stain, which, so long as moral dis- 
tinctions are recognized, can never be effaced. 

The strongest have their weaknesses ; the purtet are 
imperfect. 
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Uf Sinai't quaking mdont he ttod, 
That Bcnrvant of the hving Grod, 

Nor death nor danger feai'd. 
Though round him roll'd a sea of flame. 
Bright, flashing with Jehovah's naime. 

And the " Great Voice* was heard, 
Lood fldnndiilg forth from ctoud and aoioke, 
A0 when Creation's mom it woke. 

And Moses stood before the Lord, 

As friend meets friend, to hear His word. 

His Holy Law to know ; 
The law which Israel must obey — 
The law which o'er the world would sway. 

And, fraught with bliss or woe,^ 
As spum'd or serv'd to man would bear, 
The joy of heaven or hell's despair. 

What might that awful Law require. 
Thus breathed from lips like scathing fire. 

Of man, the weak, the poor 1 
Lost Eden's light must he restore. 
For oflfering meet the world explore. 

Or pain and shame endure — 
Or yield his children to the grave — 
Or give his life his soul to save 1 
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-^' V } mking momi' Ue :»• -1. 
. • M '. .'. of the hvi!»a r. Mi. 

N nor <n ./-r tV.. -.!. 

1 '"•«.■ iiiiii roird a h-ni »?t *: ■ . 
■ . • .' u I ti Jehovah • : i . '\ 
\ ' • . ;«r Voice" wa<? ik'»i«! 

• -^ ".tli from cloud aiul .*' .o- • 
\.- a" '• V »f ion's morn it woke. 

Aiiil >•' •' - ■ '.M.d f)cfore til-' Iio:<". 

Ah !t '..,.1 1 t»i friend, to hear llii* A^ord 

ir.-5 II'>ly ' i\v to know ; 
T u" law ^»'>.. U Isroel must obey — 
Tic Ifn* whifli /••r the wo»'ld would sway. 

And, ira-..''.' wtth blips* or woe,^ 
A^ -^pu'-u'.! <'J :« :v''d to mun would bear, 
Tiic joy «.l ' i-.ivf n or hell'd despair. 

VVlint nii^^ht iliai u\ ful Law require, 
Th"s breath. <1 fr^>in lips like scathing tire, 

(»' ui.vi, the wt'uk.ihv poor? 
Lt.jj r.ii'.n'b liflh! inu-'' he restore, 
For uiering meci ihc >,orld explore, 

Or i-nin ana ^^haiiie endure — 
Or yi^M his children to the ^rave — 
Or give his life Lih soul to save ? 
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Survey the earth, the eea, the air, — 
See love and beauty every where. 

And hope or gladness reign ; — 
Could He, who form'd the stars and flowers. 
And fill'd with song the woodland bowers. 

For man a law ordain. 
Whose precepts aught save kindness sway 1 
A law the angel hosts obey — 
Its sum — " Love God all else above. 
And as thyself thy neighbor love.*' 

Meek Leader of the chosen race, 
God's glory met thee face to face. 

And sealed thy mission high ! 
As lifts the palm its heavenward head 
Above where towering oaks may spread. 

So thou in majesty 
Of purpose, power, and patriot love. 
All human leaders soared above. 
And bright as graVd with Sinai's flame, 
Forevermore will live thy name. 
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Anxiety was stamped upon the brow of an elderly 
woman as she stood at the entrance of an humble, but 
comfortable-looking dwelling, eagerly gazing into the 
midst of a dense forest, through which passed a rude and 
narrow path, used in those days as a public highway. 
The hour had arrived when the return of her husband 
was expected; and she was there, as was her wont, to 
welcome him. It was an autunmal evening ; the Sus- 
quehanna flowed quietly by : a bold and abrupt hill rose 
in grandeur on the opposite bank, while reflected in the 
" classic stream" were the mingled shades of the dark 
brown, vivid red, deep green, and lively yellow leaves, 
with which the trees, that covered the high hill-side, 
were decked. 

The beautiful evening and the romantic scene wooed 
alike in vain the wife, who, as the shadows deepened, 
and the objects around grew more and more indistinct, 
turned, with an oppressed and foreboding heart, into her 
now cheerless home. Her husband, Captain John Brady, 
had removed to the county of Northumberland, with his 
family, at that period in the history of Pennsylvania 
when the Indian was the dread and terror of the whole 
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neighborhood. Captain Brady, a man of dauntless 
courage and great rectitude of character, had long seen, 
with anxiety and alarm, the evils that the demon rum 
was bringing on the untutored savages, and he resolved 
with energy to exert his powers, and arrest, if possible, 
its fatal influence. With a total disregard of all the 
principles that should actuate men of any benevolence 
of feeling, many white persons in the neighborhood pro- 
vided the Indians with intoxicating liquors, and the love 
of gain was then, as now, stronger in some than the fear 
of (jrod. The lands and the furs of the Indians were 
taken in exchange for the maddening fire-water, and the 
white man, in his selfishness, cared not for the conse- 
quences. 

A successful chase was just over ; the deer had been 
pursued and killed ; and the savages, thirsting for the 
'' supernatural drink," had come to purchase largely. 
Captain Brady was accidentally at the station, and find- 
ing that they were soon to become possessed of the bane, 
after having remonstrated in vain with the trafficker in 
the article, he offered a more tempting price and pur- 
chased the rum for himself. Unused to half-way mea- 
sures, his next step was to unstop the cask that contained 
the liquid, and amidst the threats and execrations of the 
disappointed savages, to allow its contents to flow about 
their feet. An old chief was of that party, whose eye of 
fire flamed at this sight, and whose buskined limb and 
swarthy lineament convulsively trembled as he vowed 
eternal vengeance against the pale face. But the Indian 
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is a " stoic of the woods," and rarely moved to wrath, 
expert in concealing or suppressing his every feeling, 
and can listen with unmoved indifference to recitals that 
would overcome any other than one of his race. He 
rushed not on the doomed white man then, but waited 
quietly, patiently, until several years had passed away. 
No favorable opportunity of reaching his victim had pre? 
sented itself during this period, yet this subtle enemy 
slept not, nor had he relented ; his was a fixed purpose. 

At the time of which I am writing travelling was 
always done on horseback, and journeys were but rarely 
made. Business, however, required the presence of 
Captain Brady in the neighboriiood of Muncy, and he set 
off upon his journey thither alone, but slightly armed, 
and in comparative security, as recently the country 
had been more than usually quiet. He knew not of the 
Indian's vow. 

The steep and rocky ascents, and the vine-covered, 
flower-adorned slopes, over which the road that leads to 
Muncy passes, are well calculated to awaken reflection, 
and are no unfitting emblems of the Christian's life, whose 
bourne is heaven, whose journey thitherward lies over a 
rough and broken path, but where sweet flowers often 
bloom. Reflections suited to the calm scene and quiet 
hour, we may well imagine, were occupying the mind of 
Captain Brady, as he slowly ascended the hill which 
brought him almost in sight of the village where he pur- 
posed spending the night. But his enemy, relentless and 
revengeful, hadheard of his coming, had tracked his steps. 
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and, concealed behind a large oak tree, was not long in 
fitting the poisoned arrow, which, sent with unerring aim, 
pierced the heart of ^he venerable Christian, and laid 
him lifeless on the spot. The savage, with a triumphant 
yell, bore off the scalp to his tribe, as another trophy, 
added to the many he could already display, of his dead- 
ly hate, his deep cunning, and his unforgiving ferocity. 

Several days passed, but no tidings had yet reached 
the anxious wife. A change had taken place in the 
weather, and the dreary winds of a stormy November 
night moaned and whistled through the forest — the first 
snow of the season covered the ground, and the entire 
scene without, was one of extrepae gloom and desolation. 
Within, the inmates of the humble forest-home watched, 
and started at the slightest noise. Hope deferred had 
yidded to a settled conviction that something had hap- 
pened to the expected traveller, and sorrow shaded every 
brow. 

The reality became known ere long, and the body of 
the unfortunate man was received by his afflicted family, 
amidst the wailings and lamentations of the pitiless 
storm. It was conveyed to them by a fi-iend, at the peril 
of his own life. 

The wi4ow's home was now dreary. Lovely though 
it seemed in the pleasant months, with its woodbines 
and wi^d roses, and its picturesque situation, still it was 
lonely, and an unfit residence for her in her unprotected 
state. She lefl it, therefore, on the return of Spring, 
and removed to Sunbury, where, to this day, part of the 
21 
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family still reside. Once there, new associations, new 
friends, and new scenes, restored to the household some- 
what of their former cheerfulness, and time in his cease- 
less course healed, in a measure, the deep wounds caused 
by the death of the good Captain Brady. 

Of several sons but one remained at home, and he, 
the youngest, was the pride and comfort of his mother. 
Scarcely had he attained his twenty-first year ; but his 
figure was fine and manly, his address frank and kind, 
while his gentleness and dignity gained for him the admi- 
ration of all who knew him. Preparations were just 
making for his marriage to a lovely girl, and all was ex- 
pectation and happiness, when a message was received 
requiring his presence in another part of the state. 

He reached in safety his place of destination, but 
found that great alarm existed among the inhabitants. 
The Indians had recently committed several deeds of 
violence, and manifested a strong disposition to renew 
hostilities. It was mid-summer — a rich harvest was 
waving in the fields, and the hand of the husbandman 
was needed for its preservation. No one, however, 
dared to brave the insidious attacks of the Indians, or 
expose himself in an open field to his deadly enemy. 
The harvest was, therefore, going to decay, and sorrow 
and despair reigned among the inhabitants. Just then 
an expedient was proposed and agreed upon by them, 
which was this , to assemble in a mass, and with their 
concentrated forces cut down the harvest, going from 
field to field, until all was gathered in. Their rifles 
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were stacked near them, and, in case of aldrm, each man 
was to seize one and defend himself. Young Brady, 
brave as gentle, joined hand and soul in the measure, 
worked with the strongest, cheered on the drooping or 
timid, and, regardless of danger, took the lead of the 
little party. 

Several days had thus passed, several fields were 
cleared, and the hopes of the sturdy tillers of the ground 
were beginning to revive, when suddenly -a signal was 
given, the savages were among them, and, alarmed 
and bewildered, every man fled for security — ^save one. 
This was young Brady ; thoughtless of self, and follow- 
ing the impulses of a noble nature, he rushed amidst the 
fire-arms, and there, alone and unaided, he kept for some 
time the Indians at complete bay, killing some and 
wounding others. But at length, overcome by numbers, 
and bleeding from many wounds — he fell ; and in an- 
other instant an' Indian, with a fierce whoop, whirled, 
his scalp high in the air, and triumphantly left the field, 
accompanied by the whole party. 

All were gone ; the raging sun of a July noonday 
glared upon the wounded youth; the thirst of death 
was upon him ; and longing for the shade he summoned 
all his strength, dragged himself across the field and 
stretched himself upon a mossy bank beneath a shady 
tree. There he was found by those who had forsaken 
him, and his sole request was to be taken .to his mother. 
This was a task of no small peril, distance and dangers 
were in the way, but the dying man desired it, and at 
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feverj risk the journey was tinderiaken. In an open 
cftnoe, stretched betweeh its narrow limits, with nothing 
but some gr^en boughs to shelter him from the ex6es- 
siye heat, three days were spent^ and a fourth had biit 
dawned, when his homis rose in sight. Thfe uhfdrtunatlei 
youth had lived through all ; but now, nature^ yielding 
to the excitement produced by thoughts of the one he 
so well loved—^of his riibther, iliid the conifbrts Of hig 
home^at length failed, and Whbh his cbnipanioiis turned 
to him, his spirit was fled. 

Upon the bank of the river ^tood a grbiip of persons 
attracted by the singular ^ppedrance of th^ canoe, ilmong 
them was ^rs. Brady^ itho, having heard hothiilg of 
what had befallen her ton^ wad linxidusly ti^atching the 
approdch of the boat. Wheto it stbpped shfe was therfe ; 
and the first dight that met her ey^s was th^ lifeless body 
of her beloved soti. 

Bowed doitrn bjr SotroWj tod bterbili'dehed by grifef, 
a very few w^eks passed before the mdther and sbti 
slumbered side by side in the ^alne iquiet rbsting-plac^ ; 
and those who are l^fl behind, still shbW the humble 
hbad and fobt stonis in the grave yard at Sunbury. 

Such were the suffbrings and sorrows of ah innoci^t 
family ; nor are they the only exampleis we could pro- 
diice to prove thb cruelty of the Red Man's nature, his 
deep designing bunning, his base perfidy, aiid his stern 
unrelentlessnesd. Whble families have been destroyed 
by him^ ^eistningly thrdugh mere Ibte of blood : infancy 
has beeii subjected to tormients, and old age to indigni- 
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ties. Behind a tree or bush he conceals himself — or 
from amidst the thick tangles of some brushwood, aims 
his blow at his unoffending victim, allowing him no 
opportunity for defence. Or should one be insufficient 
to complete the work, a whole party will fall upon an 
unprepared and unarmed individual, and numbers will 
accomplish what skill and stratagem could not. Brave 
the Indian may be when attacked^-dignified under suf- 
fering, and calm in the hour of death — but in his attacks 
he acts a cowardly part by concealing himself; his dig- 
nity arises from a false kind of pride that sets nature at 
defiance, and his calmness in death is owing in no small 
measure to his ignorance. Much at every period in our 
history has been done for him; but the efforts of his 
more enlightened brother, the pale face, were almost 
unavailing while the traffic in ardent spirits was allowed. 
Now that our government has succeeded in suppressing 
this accursed trade, and the Missionary, with the word of 
life in his hand, has gone to the new homes of the gath- 
ered tribes, preaching the doctrines of love, of long- 
suffering, gentleness, and kindness, many Indians have 
heard, been converted, and are now new creatures. 
The " man without a tear" weeps at the simple but 
beautiful truths of the Gospel ; under suffering bows 
with resignation to the Divine will ; ^d in death is 
calm, because he hopes for heaven, and exchanges this 
world of sorrow for a bright abode on high. 

H. S. T. 
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LIKES TO A YOUNiG POETESS. 

BT THJI BXV. OXOROX W. BZTHUNZ, D. D. 

Are there not moments when thy heart is boming. 

Sweet lady, thy yomig happy heart. 
With strange mysterious sympathies — a yearning 

To wRlkf from ruder scenes apart, 
Albnie with holy Nature, from her learning 
Wild nnmbers, and with gentle art 
To 'echo back her voice 7 
Hast thon not felt its secret chords all trembling. 

Like the Eolian strings to the glad breeze. 
And murmuring music fitfully resembling 
Their rich unearthly sjrmphonies ? 
O well may^snlioa wjoice ! 
For, by ihat conacious token; 
GrOD to thy heart hath spoken. 

'Tis He that taught the Urk, from earth npspringing. 

To warble forth his matin strahi; 
And ihe puiie stream, Sn liquid gushes singing; 

Gl&dly to bless the thirsty phiin. 
And from the laden bee, when homeward winging 
Its tuneful flight, doth not disdain 
To hear the song of praise. 
TTiere's not a voice of Nature, but is telling, 

(If we ^nlil hear that voice ari^t,) 
Hbw ihttch, i^en human hearts with lov« are swelling. 
His bleitted bosom hath delight 
In our rejoicing lays. 
His love, that never slumbers. 
Taught thee those tuneful numbeis. 
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There are cold hearts will bid thee check the gladness 

Of thy young spirit in the flow 
Of joyous poesy, and say that sadness 

Suits better with our world of woe — 
That minstrelsy oft ends in moaning madness. 
Which thou too late ma3r*st know, — 
O lady, heed them not ! 
This world, 'tis true, hath many a shade of sorrow. 

Yet we have gleams of bliss, the light 

Of the eternal dawn ; then let us borrow 1 

Its holy hope, to keep our spirits bright 

Here in our darker lot. 

The angels sing in heaven. 

And song to thee is given. 

Hath not God strewn our weary way with flowers. 

And clothed, with robes of many a hue. 
The fragrant meadows and the woodland bowers. 

Feeding their beauty with his dew. 
Making them glad with sunshine and with showers 1 
Is^it not written that He knew 
Himself a joy divine 
Amidst young Eden's holy trees, when, walking 

There, His children sought his love ? 
And the pure spirit still may hear Him talking 
Such words as drew rapt Enoch's soul above. 
So ask Him to draw thine : 
Seek Him, for He is near thee ; 
Sing to Him, He will hear thee. 

Live thou with God in nature ; never fiilter 

In thy communings with Him. Be 
Like those blest birds we read of in the Psalter, 

Who found a home from peril free 
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In' God's own house, and nestled near His altar, 
Making it ring with melody. 

That temple stands no more. 
But Nature standeth still ; God's holy presence 

Abideth with us, and the offering 

Of thankful joy to Him whose perfect essence 

Is perfect loye, our glowing lips may bring 

Till this brief life is o'er ; 

And in a brighter, better. 

Our spirits know no fetter. 
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LITERATURE AMONG THE METHODISTS 5 

WITH 80MC XXTRA.CT8 FROM A. WORK OF 

THE REV.. JOHN P. DURBINi D. D.* 

There is no clearer proof of the growth of intellectual 
pbwer, and the improvement of mpral taiste among th6 
people of America, than is furnished by the rapid and great 
advance in the literatui-e of the Episcopal Methodists. A^ 
a religious sect, they are now extending their efforts to 
promote the education of their adherents in a most praise- 
worthy manner. Their schools, for the instruction of young 
ladies, are among the best in the country ; and besides the 
various academic institutions, where, usuallyj the ybuth of 
both sexes are admitted, there are no less than eleven col- 
leges, two of which are called Universities, and most of these 
liberally supported, designed principally to prepare young 
men for the ministry 5 or, if Ihey enter other professions, to 
fit them to advance the cause of Christ 

This unioii of the intellectual with the religious power 
must soon give the Methodists great and commanding influ- 
ence. We already see the good results in the added respebt 

* OhBervatwna in Europe, frmdpaO^ m Fiunce and England.— Tnhlhhed by 
thd Harpen. 
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which the sect is gaining in Europe as well as in Ameiica. 
This respect is augmented by the popular works which 
their educated clergymen and public instructors have, within 
a few years, sent forth. The " Travels," &c., of the Rev. 
Dr. Olin, are well known, and we may now welcome a work 
which will be equally popular from the pen of the learned 
President of Dickenson College. The views which Presi- 
dent Durbin has expressed on many important subjects^ 
such as the " Free Church of Scotland" movement, "Pub- 
lic Education in England," the "High Church Party," 
and "Progress of Romanism," \^11 be found of deep impor- 
tance to our religious community generally. These and 
other topics are treated with an honest boldness which 
the love of truth and the sentiment of duty must have in- 
spired. We give a sketch of his remarks on the Temper- 
ance movement, which cannot fail of exciting interest and 
inducing the desire to peruse the entire work. 



TEMPERANCE IN IRELAND. 

" Among all the attractions at Cork, the Rev. Theo- 
bald Mathew, the apostle of temperance in Ireland, was 
to me the most attractive; and I had the good fortune 
to find him at his own house, just returned from Limer- 
ick. In reply to a letter which I sent him, he sent word 
that he would be pleased to see me at any hour. I 
waited on him at half-past six o'clock. Upon entering 
the narrow hall of his plain, but commodious house, I 
found the room on the ground floor full of very humble 
people, standing around a secretary, who was making a 
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most vehement speech to them on the benefits of tem- 
perance. 

I soon learned that the secretary was entertaining 
the crowd until Father Mathew could come down from 
his tea and administer the pledge to them. In a few 
minutes he came down, and having spoken to us with 
much kindness, he turned to the motley group, and 
asked if they wished to take the pledge. They came 
forward en masse and kneeled down before him. He 
said, " It is all for your good ; many now are decent, 
well clad, and comfortable, who, before they took the 
pledge, were naked, hungry, and wretched ; say after 
me, ^ I promise, by Divine assistance, to abstain from all 
intoxicating liquors, and, by my example and advice, to 
endeavor to prevail on others to do the same.' He then 
added, " May God give you grace to keep your promise ; 
may God grant you all temporal and spiritual blessings." 
Thai putting his hand on the head of each, he said, 
** God bless you." They rose from their knees, and he 
directed their names to be inscribed in the great book. 

We witnessed the same scene next morning at ten 
o'clock in the same room. It is always full when he is 
in town, and a secretary is in waiting to record the 
names. The general impression is, that it is more sacred 
and binding to take the pledge from Father Mathew 
than from any other. Hence but few take it of others, 
and always take it again of Father Mathew, whenever he 
comes within from ten to thirty miles of them. There 
were persons present when we were in the room who had 
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come thirty miles to take the pledge. He informed us that 
he had seen thirty thousand people kneeling before him 
at once in the open fields, and their repeating the pledge 
was like little thunder — ^like the sound of many waters. 
The pledge is understood to be perpetual, and the party 
may not dissolve the obligation at pleasure. He may 
disregard and violate it, as some do, but he cannot, as 
we express it, withdraw. There is evidently a religious 
obligation attached to the pledge, founded, to some ex- 
tent, in the authority and sanctity of the party adminis- 
tering it, as well as the consent of the party taking it. 

This impression on the mind of the taker of the 
pledge is strengthened by the fact, that Father Mathew 
has no pastoral charge, and is not subject to any bishop 
or ecclesiastical authority in Ireland ; but is, by special 
letter fron) the pope, commissary apostolic for Ireland, 
that he may prosecute his great work without let or 
hinderance from any church dignitary. 

Thus the sanction of the pope is indirectly obtained 
to the cause of temperance in Ireland. I learned these 
facts at the table of Father Mathew from his brother, 
who sat next roe, and from himself also. Yet, so judicious 
is this truly benevolent man, that he will not enter tbje 
diocess of any Catholic bishop without his consent. I 
inquired of him why he was thus forbearing, when the 
people clamored for his presence ; and his answer was, 
that the success of the cause depended very much upon 
the countenance of the clergy, and he was anxious to 
avoid producing discord in the church. Upon particular 
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inquiry, I learned from him that the Catholic clergy were 
not generally favorable to the movement, as it seemed to 
imply the inefficiency of their influence and preaching, 
to suppose that a pledge was farther necessary to bind 
their flocks to temperate living ; and, farther, the gen- 
eral adoption of the pledge by the people would lead 
them to condemn the practices of their priests. The 
Protestant clergy take no active part in the enterprise, 
but they are not opposed to it, as the movement is 
almost exclusively confined to Catholics, in the pledge 
form. Yet some of the dignitaries of the established 
Church have been requested to give their sanction ; and 
Archbishop Whately, of Dublin, declined, on the ground 
that the gospel is sufficient, without a pledge, to restrain 
men from intemperance. I presume it might b6, if his 
lordship and all others would preach it, as did the Master 
and his Apostles, and denounce, in such terms as are 
suitable, all intemperance and vice. But until they do 
this, they ought not to impede the good others would do. 
I had, as yet, seen Father Mathew only by candle- 
light, when Mr. C. and myself took a cup of coffee 
with him, and, as he said, a company of tea-totallers — 
ladies and gentlemen. After the party broke up, he 
walked with us to our hotel, taking each of us by the 
arm, and invited all of us to come and take breakfast 
with him next morning at nine o'clock. Of course we 
accepted the invitation, and, as it was Friday, we had a 
meatless breakfast ; but every thing else, eggs, butter, 
honey, toast, bread, hot cakes, tea, coffee, chocolate, 
22 
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and nobody to interrupt oor (xmversation. I had a 
good opportunity of observing die person of this remark- 
able man. He is a little above the ordinary size, wdl 
built, square, and firm ; aquiline nose, fresh color, and 
a countenance expressive of benevolence and decision ; 
very agreeable and even bland in his manners, with a 
most winning kindness of address. There is nothing 
of the Franciscan monk in his appearance: without 
being corpulent, he is in full health and flesh, and very 
neatly dressed. He would have been distinguished in 
some other way, if not in the most excellent of all ways, 
in benefiting the miserable population of his country 
by suppressing intemperance. He showed us many 
little ballads, addresses, songs, &c., which had been 
published by various persons and societies, and gave us 
all a copy of each. He also presented each of us with 
a silver medal, about the size of a dollar, beautifully 
executed : on one side a company kneeling around him, 
taking the pledge, while he holds out his right hand to- 
wards them and says, ^' May God bless you, and grant you 
strength and grace to keep your promise." On the re- 
verse, a cross, with rays of light, under which are, " He 
reasoned of righteousness, temperance, and judgment to 
come " (Acts, chap. 24, verse 25), surrounded with a 
wreath containing the inscription, ''The Apostle of 
Temperance " — referring to Father Mathew himself. I 
prize it highly, and shall bequeath it as a legacy to my 
children. Just before we parted. Father Mathew re- 
fnarked, '' I should like to administer the pledge to ^au 
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all." But our Amerieaa feelings of voluntary aad per« 
sM>Bal obligation had the mastery, and we made no reply. 
Yet I am satisfied the pledge, in the form of religious 
obligation and priestly sanction, is necessary to Ireland, 
perhaps to Catholics every where. No man, who does 
not choose to be blind, can pass through Ireland without 
aeeing^ the good efiects of temperance among the great 
masa of the people. I saw only a few persons drunk, 
OK even o^guised. The falling off in the excise duty 
shows a reduction, in the eonsumption of whisky, from 
eleven to six millions of gallons in 1841 ; a circum- 
stance noticed by the lovd chancellor of En^and, while 
be said the loss of the revenue was a matter of moral 
GongiatulaticEn. So said the celebrated Maria Edge- 
worth, whose property in Edgewoi^thtown had ceased to 
yield its aeeustomed rents, owing to the progress of 
ttMuperance ; for SHUoy of the houses had been rented 
for grog-shops. I have this from Father Mathew him- 
self. ^ 

The gentry of Ireland are not opposed to reform, 
though they do not assist it : they see its benefits to the 
poor people, and hence are glad of it. But they them- 
sei^ves still hcdd on to their whisky punch and sherry 
wine. It is something not to oppose. The most violent 
(^position comes from distilleries, who oflen send the 
neighboring priests a cask or so, and who generally have 
all the grog-houses under their control, by paying the 
rent, and putting a tenant in to sell their fire-waters. It 
is a question whh many w^iedier this reform can be per 
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manent. So far it has worked admkably, the prc^r- 
tion of violations of the pledge being not near so great 
as in the United States. But so far the movement has 
been onward : it has had all the energy of an aggressive 
power, all the buoyancy of youth, all the attraction of 
novelty. But will the effects remain when the novelty is 
over? Will men adhere to their temperance pledge 
when Father Mathew's voice can no longer animate 
them; when the bustle of mass meetings, the din of 
temperance trumpets, the pomp of processions, the nov- 
elty of medals, shall all have subsided ? This is, indeed, a 
grave and difficult question, and I can only answer it 
hypothetically. Should there be no improvement in the 
political and economical condition of Ireland ; should 
she continue oppressed and degraded, as she has been 
under British misrule ; should the high hopes of nation- 
al, ior, at least, provincial independence, which now swell 
the hearts of the people, be doomed to disappointment, 
then, indeed, will it be impossible for any social reform 
to live in Irish soil. If the pec^le must be miserable, it 
will be impossible to keep them from the vice that was 
at once the cause and the solace of many of their ills. 
But if, on the other hand, there shall be a political regen- 
eration of the Irish people, I believe it will be found that 
the majestic self-control which they have manifested in 
bursting at once the chains of an indulgence which 
seemed incorporated with the national character, is but 
a feeble indication of the moral elevation to which they 
may be raised. Hitherto they have been an anomaly 
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among men. Brave to a fault, they have bowed their 
necks to an oppressive yoke for ages ; generous beyond 
example, they have been their own worst enemies ; kind 
and affectionate to a proverb, they have cherished enmities 
and feuds among themselves that have caused continued 
strife and bloodshed ; energetic and enterprising, they 
have sunk to the very depths of poverty and degradation. 
But many of these inconsistencies may find their solution 
in the bondage which they have endured, not patiently, 
but with a constant remembrance of past wrongs, and a 
constant yearning for the day of vengeance. Men can- 
not develop a moral character in slavery ; and, least of 
all, in a slavery like that of the Irish, which gives them 
the semblance of freedom, and allows them to cherish 
the hope of its reality. On the other hand, if the moral 
regeneration of the Irish depends upon their physical and 
political condition, it is also true that the latter may be 
much accelerated by the beginning that has been made in 
the former. The jwevalence of temperate habits, even for 
one generation, will make the mass of the Irish nation 
a different race. Hitherto they have been degraded 
even beneath British contempt : to fear the efforts of 
such a people never entered the mind of a British leg- 
islator. It has been safe to deny the rights of a wild, 
quarrelsome, and brutal people. But should these peo- 
ple cast out the devils that have possessed them, and 
stand up before the world, if not " clothed " yet " in their 
right minds ;" should these men of strife learn, by subdu- 
ing one propensity, the master-secret of controlling their 
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own passions, England, which has so long refused jus- 
tice to Ireland degraded, will not dare to refuse it to 
Ireland regenerated. The temperance reform has been 
sedulously separated by its great apostle, Father Mathew, 
from all political movements. But, in reality, it is just 
such a movement. No man can look upon its mighty 
operations in Ireland, and not see its bearing upon the 
great questions now at issue there. Without it, no man 
can believe that O'Connell would have been able to 
gether his myriads of ignorant countrymen together, 
again and again, not merely without bloodshed, but with 
a tranquillity that astonishes even the Irish themselves. 
And though he has wisely seconded Father Mathew's 
views, by avoiding the employment of the Temperance 
organizations, as such, in his Repeal agitation, he has, 
with equal wisdom, adopted for himself, and urged all 
his countrymen to adopt, the principles and practice of 
the reform. Thus far, I know no reason to distrust the 
Temperance reform in Ireland ; and freely, and from the 
bottom of my heart, do I wish it God speed. 
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1. 
Radiakt from the world of light, 
Swift as burmng meteor's flight. 
Comes the angel messenger. 
Sent by love divine to bear 
Tidings of great joy to earth ; 
Of the blessed Saviour's birth, 
Of the good which He will teach us, 
Of the hope through Him will reach us, 
Peace on earth and joy in heaven 
By the Saviour's name are given ! 

2. 

Whither speeds the messenger, 
Charged this glorious news to bear*? 
World-crown'd Roman doth he seek *? 
Or the wisdom-loving Greek 1 
Or the Eastern Magi meet. 
Come the Saviour's birth to greet? 
Or to schools of learning bear it ? 
Or let wealth and greatness share it 1 
Peace on earth and joy in heaven — 
Who shall hear this Gospel given 1 
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3. 

Whither speeds that angel's flight? 
'Tis a dreary, moonless night : — 
Bethlehem's shepherds, while their flocks 
Slumber 'neath the sheltering rocks. 
Must their watch untiring keep, 
Lest the foe invade their sleep : — 
Ha ! what glory o'er them bendeth 1 
'Tis a form of light descendeth : 
Hark ! the mercy tone of heaven — 
" Lo, to you a Saviour's given !" 

4. 
When the flower on Alpine height. 
Or the gem inweave of night, 
Or the date mid arid sands. 
Ripens, brightens, and expands. 
Who but God our reverence claims? 
So when He exalts Uie names 
Of the poor, c^press'd, neglected, 
'Tifl His wondrous love reflected ;«— 
Thus the tidings sent from heaven, 
To the shepherd train were given. 

5. 

Ye who feel life's burden press. 
Poor, and bow*d in abjectnesa. 
Raise your grateful songs on high. 
Your redemption draweth nigh : — 
Shepherds first the Gospel heard. 
Lowly seamen preach'd the word, 
And its holy truths will gather 
Men as children to one Father, 
And the world will then be given 
To the worshippers of heaven. 
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•B7 JOHN WALDBON. 



'Tis the d&y'B last holiest hour i 

Softly falls the glorious shower 

Of the sunlight on the lea. 

Gilding grove and rock and sea ; 

High above the courtier clouds 

Gather silently in crowds — 

In their gorgeous' array 

Round their monarch's sapphire way. 

And in majesty the sun 

Draws his royal vestments on — 

Rainbow- woven fold on fold. 

And a crown of feathery gold. 

Fretted oft with purple gem. 

Is his glittering diadem. 

In his march the hours are flying — 

Hours of day. 
And the night winds sweetly sighing. 
Murmur over land and sea — 

As they stray. 
Charming into gentle sleep 
Every wavelet of the deep — 

Tired of play. 
With their low sad minstrelsy, 
" Day Ib d3ning ! day is dying 

Soft away !" 
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'Tifl the holy vesper time. 
And the sweet and mingling chime 
Rings the sad and peaceful hour 
From the ivied temple tower ; 
Listen ! as the varying peal 
Seems o'er hill and vale to steal ; 
Listen ! as each evening bell 
With its music seems to tell, 
To the weary worn with care, 
'Tis the hour of evening prayer ; 
List ! their song o'er earth is fljring, 
" Day is dying ! day is dying." 



Hark ! in yonder minster pile 
Swell there through the marble aisle. 
To the measured tread of feet. 
Strains of music softly sweet. 
Hark ! the solemn organ's peal. 
Now scarce sounding, seems to steal 
On the listening ear like breath 
Fading from the couch of death ; 
Rising from a low faint moan. 
Now its deeper, richer tone 
Through the arches rolls along 
To the holy vesper song. 
Down from painted oriel streaming, 
Gorgeously the light is beaming — 
Decking every column old 
With a drapery of gold — 
Laving with its flood of fire 
Vault and altar, nave and choir. 
Till the vast majestic fiine 
Glows with splendor, and the strain 
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Of the mellowed music's notes 
Upward on the zephyr floats. 

Now the evening hjmin is swelling 
Sweetly through the holy dwelling. 

Holy Saviour ! listen now 
As thy fainting children bow 
Humbly, while the fading light 
Withers from the brow of night : 
Intercessor ! now to thee 
Low thy sad ones bend the knee ; 
Prajring at this holy hour, 
Hear us in thy sovereign power. 
Thee we woiship ! with the sun 
Are our daily labors done ; 
Worn with toiling and with grief. 
Turn we heavenward for relief; 
Pity thou our mortal wo— 
By the anguish thou didst know — 
Thou the path of pain hast trod 
Wearily, oh. Son of God ! 

Saviour ! at this hour of even 
May our follies be forgiven. 
Christ have mercy ! Oh, we pray 
Mercy at the close of day ! 
Thou who wast the man of scorn, 
Stricken, hated, and forlorn — 
Hear us ! save us ! as we bring 
Hither now our offering. 

By thy cruel thorny crown ! 

By the blood drops trickling down ! 
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By the robe of pmple dye ! 
By the reed of mockery ! 
By the blow, the taunt, the jeer ! 
By the nail, the cross, the spear ! 
By the death-seal on thy brow ! 
Christ have mercy on us now ! 

Risen, exalted now on high — 
Peerieas in thy majesty. 
Seated on thy priestly throne 
With a glory all thine own, — 
As from heaven's blue canopy 
Falls the starlight on the sea. 
And the twilight gathers dim — 
Mediator ! hear oar hymn ! 

Day is dying, day is dead. 
Stars have borne him to his bed. 
And the vesper chant is said. 

Princeton, JV. /. 
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